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IXTRODUCTIOX 


The compiler wishes to express liis gratitude to the 
many distinguished livin|? writers who have allowed 
him to use tlieir work; ai^d/^o tlie executors of great 
writers lately tlead for the ])rivilege of using their work 
also for this selection. 


As a result of this courtesy, the compiler has been 
able to offer to Intermediate students a more represen¬ 
tative selection of the best current 
has ever been offered them before. 


English writing than 


That it will be agreed that it should be offered to 
our students the compiler has no doubt. The special, 
virtues of modern English prose, its lucidity, its 
eagerness to persuade, its extraordinary range of 
sub ject-matter, make it ideal material for study in our 
colleges. 

Its technical qualities, clearness and simplicity first 
among them, would alone niake it ideal. Rut added 
to that are the other virtiies, the vigour of mind and 
spirit behind it all which are communicated to the 
reader, and all the wonderful discoveries and visions of 
thismodem world which are nowhere better reflected 
than in modern English prose. 

There is a sound pedagogic view that, while the 
teaching of English at the Intermediate stage is best 
achieved through modern examples, it would he wrong 
tt) neglect the great classics of English prose. That 
view is respectetl by the compiler, who has exercised 
the greatest care to ehoose^ pa.ssages which can 
offered safely to the student as models for his own use 
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Introduction 


of P^nglish. The guide for the choice has been to take 
prose that Englishmen regard today as still modern 
in syntax and organization. 


This selection from classical prose is printed last 
hut should be read first. The compiler appeals to 
teachers to approach the book in this way. The last 
section is printed chronologically, and may be used in 
tliat order, except that the Stevenson, as the more 
difficult, may be read after the Hudson. The Bennett 
passage earlier will have lieen read meantime along 
with the T.amb. The teacher will choose whether he 
will take up the stories or the first section. The stories 
are all easy; but if he prefers the first section, he will 
])robably begin with the Ciarnett and end with the 
Bertrand Russell. If he turns to Science next, he will 
find the last passage on animals easiest and that on 
l)acteria the most difficult. He has now only the delici¬ 
ous essay by Montague left and when he has distilled 
its fragrance for his students he can safely invite them 
to reread the whole book as it is printed. 


Then the ideas behind the construction of the book 
will become apparent to the student. After the spade¬ 
work has been done with his teacher and he reads the 
book straight through, he will receive a unified impres¬ 
sion of the best that is being thought and said today. 

When he does so he will have as models the very best 

•• 

of modern English, and in realizing the opportunity of 
contact with the greatest minds and the best ideas in 
this century in England he will enter into his inheritance 
as a reader of English. 




L. B. 



Tlic EngHsli language is spreading all over tlic world. This 
is a condition over wliich we have no control. It is a substantial 
imperious fact that entails a vast responsibility and imposes on 
our humanity tlic tluty to do what we can to make our current 
speech as good a means as possililc for the intercommunication 
of ideas. 
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1. ENGLISH IN THIS MODERN WORLD 

Bv H. G. Wells 


Eroiii World Brain 

Tins is a liro.ulcast talk dolivcrt-il on 21 I)ercml>er 10H7. The 
modern world has developed very wonderfnllv in the last twenty 
years and (he most reinarkalile [iro^ress of all has hoen made 
in coioniutnealions. Roai) and rail, sea and air tradie ha\e all 
been improved in comlort and speed to a de^iree which no one 
<-ould fc»re.see when you were born. But the most asUmishin-: 
])ro^ress has been in the communication of Ihr human voictr bv 
wireless telephony. The whole world can listen personally, 
almost Intimately, to the j;reat mini of all countries*. So ^ir 

ells, novelist, historian, scientist and above all and in all his 
works a .social reformer, coidd sit ‘at a brightly lit desk' in 
a little room in London and people in llie Ihiilcil Stales, in 
India and Australia could listen as easily and •quickly ns if 
they were sitting; with him. This, as he says, is ‘full of possi¬ 
bilities and full of promise for the hope, the jieacc, the common 
understanding of mankind’. There is your, rcn.son for studying 
^English Ihorouglily; for not merely does it enable von to 'talk 
to your brothers all over India, it gives you the possibility of 
becoming a citizen of the world. 

FIND myself on tlic aii* for the Empire Broadcastinp^ 
Service—free to speak for a tpiarter of an lionr on 
practically any subject that occurs to me—under this 
mo.st liberating title of As I See it. I suggest that. As 
I Think about it, would have been a better title. What 
I see is a brightly lit desk, a lamp, a microphone in a 
pleasantly furnished room—and a listener, for I never 
talk for broadcasting without a real live listener actu¬ 
ally in the room with me. . . .but What I am Thiukinr/ 
about is a f^eat number of listeners, some alone, some 
m groups, in all sorts of rooms and places, all round 
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the world. We are, I ^oess. ao extremely \ariou.s and 
scattered lot indeed, race, religion, colour, a^'e. AVe 
have prohahly only one lhin,t;’ in common. AVhicli is 
that ^\e speaU. write and understand Kn^'lish. 

I ^^■ant to talk ahout oursehes and tlic community 
to ^vhich we helon^'. T sec that as a tremendous world 
hrothei'hood lull of possibilities and full of promise for 

the lK)pe. the peace, the common understanding of all 
mankind. 

I have l)een asked by tlic Kmpire liroadcasting 
Ser\ ice to make tliis talk, but it is, you must uiuler- 
< stand, a quite uncontrolled talk or I wouhl not give it. 
I hold no brief for the Kmpire as such, it is a complex 
* of political arrangements, which are constantly chang¬ 
ing and will continue to change. AA^'idelv as it*extends, 
it does not include the larger part of this English- 
speaking brotherhood of ours, which is to my 
mind something infinitely inore real, more important 

and more permanent. I* am talking reality—not 
propaganda. 

I spent this autumn in the United States. I was 

lecturing there about intellectual organization in 

schools and universities and I talked with all sorts of 

people—from the President and iNfr Henry Fonl 

downward. AAV all talked the same language, in the 

same idiom of thought. AAV understood each other 

pretty thoroughly. Yet wc arc drawn from tht most 
diverse sources. 


It is a common mistake among English ]>eople to 
suppose that Americans are just English people trans¬ 
planted. But from the very beginning the United 
States were of diverse origin. Tlie Swedes, the Dutch, 
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Germans, the French in Louisiana, tlu* Sj)anish in 
California, were there as soon as the Xew KiiLilanders, 
lonj*' before the War of ln(Ie])endenee. ^\f{erw;»nls 
there was an enormous inllux of Eastern hairo[)eans. 
And a«*ain in tlie llritish Empire itself, there is a ^rcat 
assembly of onee alien peoples dra^^■n to'^etlier into a 
common interchange—from the l^XUimo of tlic i.ahra- 
(lor Coast to the Maori of Xew Zealand. Hut the 
English language has amalgamated—or is amalgama¬ 
ting—all these elements into a great eosmopf)lis, whose 
citizens can write to each other, read and understand 
each other, speak freely and j)laijily to each other, 
exchange, acquire and modify ideas with a minimum 
of (liliiculty. Once or twice before in historv there has 
been such a synthesis in the Latin-speaking world, in 
tlie Semitic-speaking world, but never on such a vast 
scale as in this English-speaking world in which we 
live and think today., And Pniglish has never been 
forced u]K)n tliese multitudes who speak it now, they 
were never subdued to it or humiliated by it, they liavc 
taken it up freely and they use it of their own goodwill 
l)eeausc it serves them best. 

X^ow a thing tliat im])resses me greatly, it seems to 
me one of the most important things in our j)resent 
world, is that this English-speaking community is not 
breaking up and does not look like breaking up, into 
different languages. In the past that sort of thing did 
occur. I.,atin, as you know, broke up into French, 
Italian, Ca.stilian, Catalan and a multitude of minor 
dialects. But since then a vast change has occurred in 
the conditions of human life; tlie forces of separation 
have been dwindling, the forces that bring us nearer 
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to one another liave been increasing enormously, the 
printed word, hooks, ncwspa])ers, the talking movie, 
the radio, increasing travel, increasing trade, now 
forhid dis})ersal. Hj^oiwjias gone into reverse. In¬ 
stead of being scattered alxuit t!ic eartli and forgetting 
one anotlicr. a tiling which ha])j)encd to the Aryan 
speakers and the ^longolian speakers of the past, we 
Knglish speakers are being drawn together and learn¬ 
ing more and more about each other. This reversal of 
tlie old order of things lias heen going on ever since the 
steamship and the railways ajipeared, a ecnlury ago. 
It goes on faster and faster. In the past new dialects 
M'cre continually ajipearing: noic dialects are dusap- 
pearing. j The curse of llaliel has been lifted from over 


three hundred million people.v This coming together 
is a new thing in human experience. 

And liaving.gnt this unprecedented instrument of 
tliought spread all about the world, a net of under¬ 


standing, what are we English speakers doing with it 
to get the best out of it? Are we getting the best out 
of it? Are we growing into one mighty community 
of ideas and sympathies and lielp and peace as rapidly 
as we inight do? I do not think we are. Something, 
I admit, is being clone to realize the tremendous 


opportunity of the world-wide spreading of tlie English 
language, but nothing like what might be dbne, if we 
grasped our possibilities to the full." 

Let me tell you as briefly as I can one or two of the 
things that might be done to make this great gift of a 
common language better worth while/ They are things 
every one of us in this talk tonight can .set about 
demanding at once. You can write to your representa- 
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live or nieniber of parliament about them before you 
go to bed. 

First about books. Xotliing eaii pull our minds 
together as powerfully as books. We all want to read 
books according tf) our interests and habits. We find 

them so dear to buv or so diflicult to l)orrow that most 

% 

of us cannot read half of the books we hear about. And 
three-quarters of what books there are, we never hear 
about at all. This is true even liere in London. He re 
I am on the telephone to well-stored l)ook shops and all 
sorts of people from whom I can get advice. Kven set 
it is true here. ILit a majority of my listeners tonight 
may be living in parts of the Empire far away from the 

centres of book distribution. IMentallv many of them 

• » 

must suffer the torments of Tantalus. They perceive 
there is a great and rcfresliing flood of ideas, imagi¬ 
native, informative matter, fantasy, poetical invention 
flowing tlirough the Englisli world and they can, get 
only just a splash or so of it to their thirsty lips. In 
Great Britain in the larger towns you can buy a fair 
selection of the best books pul)lished, even quite new 
books, for from sixpence to a shilling. But in America 
tliere are no really cheap books and the great mass of 
the workers and poor people there, never read ‘books at 
all. Tliere are public libraries, of course, where you 
can wait for books for quite a long time. Most of our 
300,000,000 English speakers, through no fault of 
^their own, read nothing better than a few odd books 
^that chance to come their way. They never acquire 
the habit of systematic book reading. English, which 
should be the key of all human thought and know¬ 
ledge, is for them the key to a non-existent door. 
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Tlic rcadino-. thinkin*; section, tlie book-reading 
section, ot‘ the ]'bn])irc proltably does not nvimber a 
million alt told. Tbc rest cillicr read newspapers or 
do not read at all. 

Xow before you blame the public or tbc schools or 

the booksellers for this immense illiteracy,, this great 

mental underdcN'clopmenl, consider the dillicultics of 

s('nding books about. Try sending a book, a good fat 

book, half-wav round the world and see what it costs 

% 

you. You Mill rcali/.e that a .sj)ecial low postal rate 
lor l)ooks and parcels of books, a -s})eeial ])reference 
}ate, a rate to cncoiirdf/c the sending of books, is one 
of the first things necessary before mc can begin to 
rcali/.e the fidl cultural promise of (uir Midespread 
.Knglish tongue. It is a matter that should concern 
every Ministry of Kducation. Docs it? 

(liven such rates you'll soon find every })ublishcr in 
the ivorld building lugger [n-inting plants and selling 
books for sixpence—almost as soon as they are issued. 

But book postage is not considered a ])ublie service. 
It is made a source of revenue and until people like 
(uirsehes mIio read jukI listen in and Mant to knoM^ 
begin to make a fuss about it, matters M’ill remain very 

much as they are. 

% 

Cheaj) good books—and next comes the problem of 
hoM* to hear of them—so that m’c may—from the ends 
of the earth—order tlie ones m'c really want and spend 
our sixjjcnccs properly. Well, probably half my 
hearers have never heard of what is called documenta¬ 
tion, and tliey think bibliography is something remote 
and scholastic and that sort of thing. But really it 
is nothing more or less than indexing all that has been 
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written in the world, so that yon can find onl (iniekly 
and surely what has heen done, hy wli<»m, and under 
Avhat title. Don’t you want to know thatf And do 
you know itf There are hundreds oi' elever people 
working out methods of indexing and in a little while 
it will he (juite possible to print and keep up-to-date 
l)iI)liographies. lists ol' all the best books, in every great 
group of subjects in the world. It would l)e as easy to 
kecj) up such bibliography as it is to keep up tlie issue 
<jf railway time-tables. The cost ()f producing these 
book guides need not be very mueh greater than tlie 
cost of producing those time-tables. I doubt if today 
a hundred thousand of us use anv bibliographies at all. 
AVh at is the good of reading unless you know Avhat 
books to read^ Bibliographies ought to lie about in 
every educated household. 

And another thing which we Knglish s])eakcrs have 
a, right to ask for, considering what a vast multitude 
we are and all that we might I)e, and that, is a general 
summary of contemporary knowledge and ideas, a real 
modern, adeejuate Kncyclopaedia, kejjt up to date and 
available for the use of any oifc. That woidd hold us 
all together as notliing else would do. We should all 
be of a mind and nothing on earth would have the 
strength to stand against our thinking. But is there 
anything of the sort? Xo. The latest Encyclopaedia 
in inj’' study is dated 1929— eight years old—and it is 
a very imperfect performance at that. A’^ery old-' 
fashioned. A'^ery little better than the Encyclopaedias 
of a hundred years ago. Discovery and invention have 
been going on vigorously for the past eight years—but 
how am I to learn quickly about that new stuff? There 
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not a sion of a new one in siglU. Does any one care 
- any ol‘ our edneation tlepartinents? Not a rap. The 
1'rencli just now- -in S])iie of tlireals of war. in spite 
ol great financial (lillicnlties are making a new and a 
^ery admiiahly phnined Kncyelopacdia. You may 
fhink an h'licyclopacdia is somelliing only rich people 
can allord to hny. It ought not to he. If you can afford 
a radio set -it you can afford a motor car, surely you 
can altord a summary of human thought and know¬ 
ledge. Kncyelopaedias need not be as dear as they 
are, any more than books or I)iI)liogra|)hies. Cheaj)er 
hooks, handy hihlk)graphie.s, a great eneyclopaeduu 
our Knglish-speaking workl needs all these things. 
■\Vhen automobiles first came along, they seemed likely 
to become a rich man s monopoly. They cost upwards 
of 41,000. Henry Ford altered all that. He’put the 
poor man on the road. We Avant a Henry Ford today 
to modernize the distribution of knowledg*c, make good 
knowledge cheap and easy in this still verv ignorant, 
ill-educated, ill-served English-speaking world of ours. 
\\ hich might be the greatest power on earth for the 
consolidation of humanity and the establishing of an 
enduring creative Pax for all mankind. 

I is at an end. I haven’t said 

half of what I would like to say. But if I have made 
you a little discontented with Avhat we are doing Avitli* 
this precious in lierifiince of ours—English, I shall not 
Ijave used tliis bit of tin'ie in vain. 


ir. A MODKRX PARLIA^^EXT AT WORK 

By a. P. Hkiideut 
Fronj The Ayes Have It 


HKnK is a glimpse of tlic Mother of Parlinimiils at work. !• muons 
as a humorist, Mr Herhert, before being elected to represiuL 
the University of Oxford in Parliament, did most of his reforming 
vo^k through his humorous novels and articles. But as soon as 
he was elected he set about getting reform in the laws concerning 
divorce. Quite astonishingly, he was successful. What follows 
gives tlie beginning of the story. We see the House of Commons 
at work and we see how it works. It is a brilliatitly drawn 
picture of the House of Commons. 




Just before Parliament met I had a Ion" midnig^ht 
talk, after a dinner at Oxford, witli the late Sir Austen 
Cliambcrlain. That great and lovable man had been 
kind to gie^r many years, and I delighted to listen 
to his disetmrses over the port at (irillion’s Club. 
Twice I "pemiaded him into the Cafe ll()yal, where his 
apparition astonished the Bohemians; hut he was not 
the least lively person there, and on the second occasion, 
V ‘late’ night, he was the last to leave. 

Now, with an admiring audience of undergraduates, 
warmly and wisely he advised me, especially on that 
gnawing ])rohIem—how soon to make the Maiden 
Speech? The very thought of it is formidable, and 
there is an equal temptation to ‘get it o\'er’ premature¬ 
ly and to postpone it pusillanimously. Sir Austen’s 
advice was ‘Wait. Don’t he in a hurry. Sit in the 
Plouse, and absorb the atmosphere. See the kind of 
thing that can he said and mustn’t he said. And study 
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[n'()t\(lurc. 'I’liis I’nriiaincnt shoultl last for four or 
fuo years. Tliere's plenty of lime.’ 

'I'iiis is ilu- a(l\ iee of all the Old Hands; and they 
are ri^lil. 'I'he llonsr of Coniinons is a place like no 
other place:' il can truly lie understood Iroin the 
inside o!\ly. And it is always best to see how llie 
field is placed before one heu'iiis to lash the howling?. 

■ AVait. Study [)roeedure.' These two o-ohlen les¬ 
sons. then, ^\itl 1 everv ixood intention, I took to 
\\A'stnii?islei'. And 1 ju’oinplly dis(»heyed the first. 

Ihit that was partly heeausc 1 obeyed the see(»nd. 1 

oot ridin the ^’ote ()lhee on the first dav the Maiuial 

« 

of Pidcc'diire. and the Standing’ Orders, and I bor¬ 
rowed Sir hirskine Ma>’'s ^reat tome, and 1 read for 
miles and miles. I don't think 1 learned Very nuieli: 
and most of it. in the hooks, is most eonfusinjj. But 1 
did ^i'rasp (ine important point. It is very little knowii 
or understood outside Parliament and I ecaumend it to 
the close attention of the reader, especially if he is 
inclined to complain that his Member ‘doesn’t seem to 
do very nmeh’. 

The chief business of Parliament is still finance. It 
is the (h)vermuent’s job to extract money from the 
people for the pur])ose of the Kind’s Government: and 
it is Parliament’s job to see that they do not extract 
too much or s])end it unwisely. Any time left over may 
be devoted to legislation: but most of the riile.s are 
designed not to assist legislation but to retard it. 
Governments in these days are always bursting with 
legislation themselves: and the time in which judvate 

* ‘A more terrible audience there is not in the world.’—Lord 
Macaulay. 
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^Members may propose legislation is small, llesides, 
tlie Government as a rule dislike ]>rivate Meml)crs' 
legislation, because they will drag up awkward (ptes- 
tions whieli bad best be left alone; and there is gene- 
lally the Report of a Royal Commission behind them. 

Rut still the private Members are alh)wed to i)lay at 
legislation on-a few Fridays at the beginning of tlie 
Session. There is great eompetilion on those days: 

• Ihev have to be balh)ted for; and 1, for one, never win 
anvlhing in a ballot. 

The private ^lember has other opportunities of 
raising questions and making fusses. lie ean—again 
if he is successful in the ballot—put down vague reso¬ 
lutions for diseussion on the first few Wednesdays of 
the Session; and I believe that, many years ago, 
divorce reform was discussed in tliat way. Also, on 
any motion for the adjournment of the House, at ele¬ 
ven o'eloek any evening, or on the Christmas, I^histcr 
or Whitsun adjournments, he ean raise a (luestion and 
abuse the Government on anv matter of administra¬ 


tion. Rut—and this is the vital |)oint—in these 
miscellaneous debates he must not discuss anything 
that will ‘involve legislation’. That is, Robby, he may 
saj% T wish the Government would keep the King’s 
Proctor, or the R. R. C., or the village i)ostman, in 
order’: but he cannot say, T wish the Government 
' would bring in a measure of Divorce Reform’. 

I am not complaining of this rule; it is probably 
sound. But it is the most effective of all the muzzles 


on the w'ould-be law-reformer in Parliament: and eager 
law-i-teformers outside should know about it. Many of 
them, as I know to my sorrow, do not. 



This ^[()dcr)} U'orlil 



Xow this nm//lc is not n])p]ie(I durinpf llic three or 
four (lavs’ (lel)ate on the ^Address (‘Tlie Loval iVddress 
to llis Majesty in response to the Graeious Speech 
Iroin tile Throiu'). In (liis debate you may deal with 
almost any suhjeet undta* tlie sun. on tlie ground that 
it oiioht to ha\c been mentioned in the gracious but» 
as far as you are concerned, contempliiile speecli from 
the 'I'hrone. You may regret that Ilis Alajesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment \vill propose no legislation for tlie institution 
ot polygamy, the abolition of wasps, the reform of the 
weather, or anything else. It is almost impossible to 
be out of order on tlic Address: and I believe that the 

Speaker and Deputy Speaker go almost frantic with 
boredom. 


Ihdortunately, nearly all my pet schemes ‘involve 
legislation’, and from my study of jMay and the 
Manual 1 came to the conclusion that in all probability 
my only opportunity during the whole Session of men¬ 
tioning Divorce, I..icensing or lletting Reform would 
be in the debate on tlie Address. Ror they could not be 
mentioned in any of the free-for-all debates on the 
adjournment; there was fixed in my mind (and nothing 
lias liap])ened to remove it) the conviction that I should 

’ in any ballot; and they were mat¬ 
ters far too complex and controversial for the Ten- 
minute Rule. And though I was by no means itching 
to address the House of Commons, I did want to say 
a word or two about divorce in my first session. 

Accordingly, with trepidation and regret, I decided 
to go against the advice of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
whom I loved, and speak on the Address. 

I carefully prepared a speech. It might, I think. 
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liave been a good speeeii: at least, it was likely to be 
kindly reeeived, for tlie House is very kind to niaidi ti 
speeches. After the startling victory at Oxford J had 
been most generously greeted by Memi)ers: and i 
think they wished me to do well. There A^'as good¬ 
will and, perhaps, some expectation. 

And I did my best to ruin everything. 

On the first day, December 3, the Prime Minister, 
Mr Baldwin, made an announcement concerning 
l)rivate ^Members’ time. 


lliere is only one elfective Friday before C'iirist- 
mas for the second reading of private .Members’ liills. 
ihe Government consider that, as the House has met 


so soon after the General Klection and so near to 
Christnias, it will be iiKtrc convenient to Members, and 
will give them more time to think out suitable Bills, 
if we postpone the ballot until we meet in the A’^ew 
l:ear. I have caused conversations to take place 
through the usual channels’ (i.e., the Whips) ‘and the 
Patronage Secretary’ (Cliicf Whip) ‘tells me that the 
Opposition and the Opposition In’berals have no objec- 
ti()n in this course . . . The necessary motion to carry 
this into effect will be taken tomorrow.’ 

Not an unreasonable proposal, as I know noAv. A 
private Member may know very well M'hut he uants to 
cio: but he may be a very long Avay from getting it 
<lrafted in proper Parliamentary form. But then, in 
my study at home, I had a divorce Bill, printed and 
ready, so far as I knew, for discussion—tiie Bill Avhich 
for years Mr Holford Knight had been vainly present¬ 
ing to the Conomons. 

So when I heard that benevolent little phrase about 
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Mc-nil)L-r.s rc(juiriii,o- ‘iiiorc* time to think out suital)le 
J^ills' a little red li^ht slione somewhere, and tlie 
II ammersmilh Hampden in me he^'an to hiil>hle. 
'7'hink out' indeed (I Taney tliose >\ere the fatal words) 
^\■llen a Uoyal Commission luni tlioiio-ht everything* out 
nearly t\\enty-ri\e years earlier! Really! If no one 
else iiad a Hill reacly for this J'riday, why should not 
I his long-negleeted reform he diseussed upon it^ Then, 
1 hatl gathered already in ecaiversation with friends 
that private Memhers’ time was not very higldy 
valued; and many thought that it Mas a waste of time, 
'i’his, perhaps, was the heginning of a new assault 
uj)on it. 


I had already written to the Speaker asking if I 
might s])eak on the Address: hut late that night, in 
bed, I determined that 1 M'ould make an ass of myself 
and. instead of speaking on the Address, oppose the 
Prime oMinister’s motion the next day. 

I could make a much better story if I pretended that 
I knew many things that 1 kiunv lunv. It is possible to 
make a good strategic defence for this rash act; and 
some kind friends have been kind enough to make it. 
The rules of Parliamentary procedure have one chief 
purpose, to prevent people talking too much. The tact 
and cunning of the Government Whips are mainly 
directed towards the same end, to prevent people 
talking too much, especially Avhen the Government do 
not Avant people to talk at all. The free-lance, 
therefore, avIio Avants to talk more than authority 
desires must make his OAvn opportunities: and he 
must use for that puri)ose the very procedure Avhich 
is designed to muzzle him. I Avanted to talk about 
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divorce on the L riday in question: the CJovcrnment 
Mere proposing a motion to prevent me from talking 
about divorce: this, then, U'as mv ojjportnnitv to talk 
about divorce, and 1 took it. ’ . 

So, 1 believe, some friendly experts said later. And 
it is all quite sound, provided always tliat the i)raeti- 
tioner is an experieneed and popular Parliamentarian, 
and not a novice making his maiden speech. 1 cannot 
claim that there was so much clear thought in my own 
mind. But I did, 1 know, say to myself that it would 
he better, though much more dangerous, to direct mv 
remarks to a practical point, which fell, so to s\K-d\l 
^Mthin my special ‘department’—free speech, inde¬ 
pendence, private ^Members’ rights, and so on—than 
to make a vaguely genial speech about nothing in 
particular on the Address. I saw the dangers clearlv 
enougii or some of tliem. On the one hand the dan¬ 
ger that tlireatens any one who does anything in these 
days, if he does no more than cross the road quicker 
than the next man—‘seeking publicity’: and, on the 
other Iiand, the technical, physical tlangers. 1 was 
lerrified of the House. I thought that 1 might break 
down, dry up (it is one of my favourite nightmares). 
But what might be forgiven to a new i\lcmber shyly 
making his maiden speech in the ordinary way, might 
be irrevocable ruin, I knew, to a ne^v Alember impu¬ 
dently setting himself against the Prime Minister on 
his second day in Parliament. 

But I decided. In the morning I Avent to tlie Library 

the House and looked up some point in Hgnsard— 

I forget what: and I scribbled down some rough notes 
on the back of an old copy of the Matrimonial Causes 
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Hill, wliidi 1 luul secured some time I)efore from the 
Divorce T^aw Heform Union (or the Marriage Law 
lieform League). 

Tlien 1 walked east along the Kmbankment, 
denouncing His ^Majesty’s CTOvernment to the Klver 
Thames; for it was Wednesday, the day ot tlie weekly 
Lunch lunch, at which Kditor and staff arrange the 
cartoons. 1 liad to excuse myself about half-way 
through the first cartoon, and I walked along the 
Kmbankment again, still trying audibly to get my 
(nation clear in my head, for the preparation had been 
much more serap|)y than I like. Xear the Temple, 
intent on declamation, 1 charged into my friend Sir 
Camj>bell Stewart, and 1 am glad to remember Uiat 
I ^ras able to laugh at myself as heartily as he did. 

Now the api)alling moment was near. 1 sent a note 
to the Speaker, to say what I intended. Then I took 
my seat on the front bench below the gangway, on the 
Government side. Still 1 asked nobody’s aid—what an 
ass! But after Questions iMr William Mabane, the 
i\Iernber for Huddersfield, happened to sit down two 
places from me. 1 had known him for some years; 
and on the first day he had kindly given me lunch and 
shown me some of the ropes, with two other new 
IMembers. So now I leaned over, told him what I was 
going to do, and asked him what he thought aboiit 
some technical detail—not—\vhat an ass!—whether he 
thought it w'as a wise thing to do. He was alarmed, 
I could see, because he was my friend and knew, better 
than I did, how rash a deed I had in mind. But, what 
M'as greatly to his credit, as I shall always think, he 
wasted no time in argument, but acted. He said, 'Well, 
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if vou must do it, you must have Jiuimv \\itli you.' 

♦ • « « 

He crossed the gangway and spoke to Mr James 
Maxton, who sat just opposite with his three memhers 
of the Independent Labour Parly. 

Jimmy ^laxton is always ready to strike a l)low for 
indej)endence, especially if it may liil the (lovernment. 
He came across an<l hatl a word with me, and sai<l that 
he would start the shindy. This was hearleniim: 1 \vas 
more frightened than eyer, hut nothing would make 
me giye up. A friend on the bench Ix-hind me, 1 
think Colonel Sandcman-AIlcn, urgeil me to abandon 
my plan for my own sake. And at the moment a 
messenger iit the liar was trying to attract my atten¬ 
tion. Mahane saw him and brought me a message 
from the Speaker’s Secretary, trying kimlly tt> saye 
me from myself, and saying'tlmt* if 1 did this thing, 
1 should lose my chance of making an ettectiye maiden 
speech. Not that, hut the tliouglit of the Speaker 
himselt taking this trouble for me,, sliook me for a 
moment. Put the devil was in me, Mr Paldwin was 
up, and I was lamentably .set for battle. 

The Prime Minister ‘begge{I to move’: 

‘Tiiat until the Adjournment of the House for 
Christmas, Gbveniinent business do have preced¬ 
ence on Fridays; and that no Pills, other than 
Government Pills, be introduced and tliat no 
ballot be taken for determining the precedence of 
such Pills.’ 

He was very brief. He said that ‘in practice only 
one Friday would be affected by the motion’. (This, 
as Mr Maxton pointed out later, was not strictly 
accurate: for since no Pills could be presented before 
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Christmas, no Jiills couUl he printed. And therefore^ 
no Bills being ready, the tirst Friday after Christmas 
was forfeited to the C^oveniment also.) lie concluded: 

‘There is no intention on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, unless something (piite unforeseen occurs, to 
interfere at all in the course of this Session with the 
usual regulations for the conduct of private Members’ 
business.' 

Mr Attlee, for the Fahour Party, still more briefly 


assented to the motion. 

Then Jimmy !Maxton rose. I do not think that, till 
he heard of my intention, he and his little band had 
intended to make a fuss. They enjoy making a fuss, 
of course, especially if they can attack the official 
Opposition as well as the Government: but I think (in 
the main) he was nobly coming to the aid of a new and 
rash Independent. He has the enviable faculty of ris¬ 
ing at any moment and speaking eloquently about, 
anything: and with ^his rich voice, delightful humour, 
his cascade of hair and deep, burning eyes, he is one of 
the most fascinating speakers in the House. I was 
grateful indeed for such assistance, and I began to 
realize how mad I had been to think of declaring such 
* a war single-handed, without seeking the assistance of 
anyonp. 

Maxton said: 

T do not agree that it is a good practice to take even 
one or two private Members* Fridays and to postpone 
the ballot for Bills until after we return from the 
Christmas holidays. It would have been possible to 
take the ballot for Bills during the period between now 
and Christmas, and then those Members who had, 
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secured tlie right to introduce Hills, luiving intiinate<I 
the litles ol their Bills, could, during the jieriod of the 
Recess, ha\e ])repared those Bills. Thus wc could iiave 
started right off with those Bills after tiie t'hristinas 
Recess. 1 ids motion means that at least one, or. at 
the maximum, three private lAIemhers’ Bills are going 
to lose their chance as against tlie procc<Iure of having 
the ballot and intiinating the Titles of the Bills during 
this part ol the Session and proceeding directly with 
them on the first Friday after tlie Recess.’ 

All this, 1 believe, was sound sense: and shows, 1 
trer' ^ l>arking up an entirely imaginary 


He went on: 

T should not he particularly hot about this question 
because the chance ol eitlier my.sclf or any of my lion. 

6*^R**>g fke right to introduce one of these 
Bjlls IS, I think, on a calculation of the chances, about 
150 to 1 against. Therefore I am not going to he un¬ 
duly excited about the matter, hut I know that the 
Frune i\Iimstcr made a similar statement in the last 
Farhament to that which we have heard today, and 
then came hack Iiere after the Cliristmas Recess and 
moved that the whole time of private Members he 
taken hy the Government. I know, too, from speeches 
ne has inade liere that he does not hold private Mem¬ 
bers time in very higli regard. In this house he has 
expressed a somewhat contemptuous view of the use 
made by private- ^Members of such time as is avail- 
me to them. It may be true that much of tlie private 
Members time is not very well used. On the other « 
band, valuable measures have reached the Statute 
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liook tliroiigii the medium of private Members Bills. 
1 tliink private ^Ieml)ers ought to be very jealous in 
safeguarding e\ery minute of the little time that is 
available (o them. I suggest that the Prime ^Minister 
and the l*arliamentary Secretary to the Treasury 
should re-write tliis proposal with a view, at least, to 
having the ballot before we adjourn lor Christmas. 
...1 ask the Prime Minister, therefore, to reconsider 


bis motion and to hold the ballot before we adjourn.’ 

With this stout encouragement, the Junior Burgess 
for Oxford University rose, in a mist of apprehension. 
As I ga/ed at the Speaker and waited for him to call 
my name I tiiought nhat a raving fool he must 
consider me for going against his wise advice. Now I 
was off: and from that moment I did not see a human 
lace until I came out of the strange incredible dream. 
No one who has not made a maiden speech in the 
House of Commons (except perhaps an actor) can 
imagine tiiat ordeal. It is bad enough, I suppose, in 
tlic ordinary case, wlien the New Boy modestly inter¬ 
venes in an ordinary debate, asks for the usual 
indulgence of the House, and attempts no more than 
to say a few things which will neither annoy nor bore. 
Even' then he may droj) his notes, address the Speaker 
as ‘Ladies and Gentlemen’, speak of ‘Mr Baldwin’ 
instead of the ‘Prime Minister’, or ‘dry \ip’ utterly 
and have to sit down. But all these perils were ten 
times magnified for me, a New Boy wantonly thrust¬ 
ing himself in where only the most experienced could 
safely tread, assailing a motion of the Prime Minister 
in his first speech, which by custom should be one 
long demand for indulgence. It was dangerous ’ 
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cnou"h to coini)]ete such a speech: it 1 had hrokcii 
down it would, 1 think, have been tlie end ol‘ me. The 
House was packed, for it was early in the day. \ever, 
I suppose, shall I address so fidl a House a^ain: 
itideed, I hope not. And never shall I speak with 
such assurance. Afterwards Mr Churchill piaise<l 
iny composure and ‘aplomb’: 1 have never felt 
composed in that place since, lint that dav, it is true, 
once I was off. I had no fears. I felt uUcrly alone, 
hut cool and certain, whirling along in a wild dreatn 
ot my own, which 1, for once, was controlling. lUit 
I did perceive .soon how wise were those Old Hands 
who had said that the House of Commons was like no 
()ther j)lace. This audience, unlike the well-refreshed 
diners I had known, rarely laughed when I wanted it 
to laugh: and they laughed when I least expected it, 
than which there is nothing more disconcerting. It 
was this, I think, which ifiade me say more about the 
Jiill itself than I intended, for I was goaded into 
retorting and shaken out of my stride. It was tliis, I 
suppose, that dragged from me that impious vow, for 
1 cannot believe that that was in my head when 
I began. Always afterwards it made me hot to 
remember it, and even now, when it has been fulfilled, 

1 almost blush to write it down, I hardly believe that 
1 can have .said it. Hut there it is in Hansard (Column 
135, Vol. 307, Xo. 5): 

• . .1 have in my hand a Bill which I am ready to 
”Ji Friday, or on the Friday after, or on 

all the Fridays, until it is passed into law; and I swear 

tlmt it shall be passed before this Parliament is over/ 

[I^aughter), 
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Tlicn iiulectl tlie ^Members did right to laugh. For 
surely no more deplorable boast had e\'er been heard 
bencatli that root. Disraeli said, I believe, that the 
time woukl eome when they rcoitld hear him: he did 
not undertake that a partieiilar measure .should* be 
passed into law. 

I sat down in a sad silence. Sir Archibald Sinclair 
was kind, but, committed ‘through the usual channels’, 
^vas bound to accept the motion. George Buchanan, 
!Mr jMaxton’s eloquent lieutenant, supported us in 
principle and detail, and, as usual, enjoyed the chance 
to Hick the Dabour Party as well as the Govei^ninent. 
]\Iiss Eleanor llathbone (another Independent Uni¬ 
versity iSIember) said that she too had a Bill ready, 
the Family Inheritance Bill, which had long been 
knocking at the door. It is still. 

The I. I.. P. challenged a division and provided the 
tellers, and we had a very small party in the ‘No’ 
Lobby—Ayes, 232: Noes, 5. ISIr Garro Jones and 
Miss Rathbone ^'oted witli us. So that in my first 
[;. division I was banded with the republicans and rebels 
“^igainst His ^Majesty’s Government—a queer beginning 
for Oxford L^niversity. 

As I was gt)ing back into the Chamber I met IMr 
Winston Churchill in the IMembers’ Lobby. He took 
me away and marched me lip and down the corridor 
outside the Library; and I shall never forget how kind 
and encouraging he was. He had been talking to the 
Front Bench, he said, and had found few good words 
for me there, at which I do not wonder. It was like 
his warm and generous nature to seek out and comfort 
the hunted stag. He began with some too high com- 
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pliinents, Avhich I will not repeat: and passed to some 
well-merited and sound advice. He said, I reineiidier, 
which is of more general interest, that it was ri^iit lor 
a younp^ ^lemher to make hi.s own openin^\s u])on 
points of ])rocedure: anti it was rioht too on sucli 
questions to vote as one spoke. (Something severe 
had been said, I gathered, about mv ^tiin^ into the 
Lobby with ‘those fellows—the 1. L.'P.). 

Ihe House ot Commons is the most generous 
assembly ot men, and will forp^ivc almost anything 
except a mean sj)irit. Austen Chamberlain seemed to 
liave forp^otten that he had ever ^iven me certain wise 
advice. In every quarter I felt that I was hein^? let 
off very lightly, and I w’as grateful. 


IJI. MODERN INDIA 
Rv Aldocs Hlwlev 
From Jesting Pilate 

India seems to fa.scinale writers from all over the worlil more 
Ilian any other country; and it shouhl he of ^rcal service to have 
no many varied opinions when reforms are so eagerly being 
suggested. Here ore two passages by a very talented vi.sltor 
from England. The first is an appreciation of some Indian 
scientific work, and the second a summing up of his fec]ing.s after 
a long tour of India. It wa.s written in 1025 and wonderful 
work has been done since then. Rut there is much for you to 
do in your turn, till travellers from the other side of the world 

no longer feel the abiding sadness over India. 

* 

CALCUri’A 

The experimenter’s is a curious and special talent.^ 
Armed witli a tea canister and some wire, with silk,' 
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ii liltlc scalino-wax, and two or tliree jam-pots, Faraday 
marched forth against the mysterious powers of 
electricity. lie returned in triumph with their cap¬ 
tured secrets. It was just a (|iiestion of suitably 
juxtaposing tlie ^^ax, the glass jars, the wires. The 
mysterious ]>()wers couldn't help surrendering. So 
sim])ic—if you happene<l to he Faraday. 

If you haj)pened to he Sir J. C. Hose, it would be 
so sim])le, with a little clockwork, some needles and 
filaments, to devise nuiehines tliat would make visible 


the growth of ])lants, the ])ulse of their vegetable 
‘hearts’, the twitching of their nerves, the process of 
their digestion. It would be so simple—though it cost 
even Ho.se long years of labour to perfect his instru¬ 
ments. 


At the Hose Institute in Calcutta, the great experi¬ 
menter himself was our guide. Through all an 
afternoon we followed him from marvel to marvel. 
^Ardently and with an enthusiasm, with a copiousness 1 
of ideals that were almost too much for his powers of 
expression and left him impatiently stammering with 
the effort to ehicidate methods, appraise results, un¬ 
fold imjdications,/he' expounded them one by one.* 
We watched the growth of a plant being traced out 
automatically by a needle on a sheet of smoked glass; 
we saw its sudden, shuddering reaction to an electric 
shock. AVe watched a plant feeding; in the process it 
was exhaling minute quantities of oxygen. Each time 
the accumulation of exhaled oxygen reached a certain 
amount, a little bell, like the bell that warns you when 
you are nearly at the end of your line of typewriting, 
automatically rang. When the sun shone on the 
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plant, tlie bell ran^ often and regularly. Shaded, the 
plant stopped feeding; the bell rang only at long 
intervals, or not at ail, A dro|) of sliniiiiant added 
to the water in which .the plant was standing set the 
bell wildly tinkling, as though some record-breaking 
typist were at the machine. Xear it—for the phmt 
was feeding out ‘>1’ doors—stood a large tree. Sir J. C. 
Bose told us that it had been bnuighl to the ganhii 
from a distance. Transplanting is generally fatal to 
a full-grown tree; it dies ( jf sliock . So would most 
men if their arms and legs were amputated without 
an anaesthetic. Bose administered chloroform. The 
operation was com])letely successful. Waking, the*' 
anaesthetized tree immediatelv took root in its new 
l)laee and flourished. 

But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to a ])lant 
as to a man. In one of the laboratories we were shown 
the instrument which records the beating of a plaid's 
‘heart’. ^ liy a system of levers, similar in principle | 
to that with which tlie self-recording barometer has 
made us familiar, but enormouslv more delicate and 
sen.sitive, the minute pulsations w’hich occur in thc| 
layer of tissue immediatelv beneath the outer rind of 

• • k 

the stem, are magnified—literally millions of times— 
and recorded automatically in a dotted graph on a 
moving sheet of smoked glassy Bose’s instruments 
have made visible things that it has been hitherto im¬ 
possible to see, even with the aid of the most ])ow'erfui 
microscope. Tlie normal vegetable ‘heart lieat’, as 
we saw it recording itself point by point on the moving 
plate, is very slow. It must take the best part of a 
minute for the pulsating tissue to pass from maxiinuiu 
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co/itraclioii to inaxinuini expansion. But a ^rain of 

tatteinc or of eaniphor alVects tlie licart of an animal. 

1 he stimulant was added to tlie |)lant’s water, and 

almost immediately the undulations of the ^^raph 

len^>'thc'ncd out under our eyes and. at the same time. 

came eloscr to^adher: the ])n]se of the i)lant’s dieart' 

liad l)eeome more ^ iolent and more rapid. After the 

I>iek-me-up we a<lministercd poison. A mortal dose of 

ehloroform was dro])ped into the water. The ^raph 

hceame tlie record of a dcatli agony. As the poison 

j>aralyse<l tlie ‘lieart’, tlie ups and downs, of the graph 

llatlened out into a horizontal line half-way between 

I he extremes of undulation. But so long as any life ' 

lemained in the plant, this medial line did not run 

level, hut was jagged with sharp irregular ups and 

dmvns that re[)resented in a visible symbol the spasms ; V 

ol a murdered creature desperately struggling for ]ife-(/. 

After a little while, there were no more ups and downs.' 

riic line of dots were (piite straight. The plant was 
<lead. 

The spectacle of a dying animal aflFeets us painfully; 

■SVC can sec its struggles and, sympathetically, feel 
something of its pain. The unseen agony of a plant 
leaves us indifferent. To a being Avith eves a million 
times more sensitive than ours, tlie struggles of a dying 
idant Avould be more visible and therefore distressing. 
Bose’s instrument endows us with this more tlnm 
mici oseopical acuteness of vdsion. The poisoned floAver 

us. The last moments are v/ 
so distressingly like those of a man, that ive are 
shocked by the ncAvly reA^ealed spectacle of tliem into 
41 hitherto unfelt sympathy. 
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The ship slides down tlic llooghly, helweeii tlie iiiiid- 
banks and the palms. Every now and then we pass a 
village, a huge white jute mill. Above the Hat i)lain 
of the delta the sky is enormous aiul pcoj>led with 
majestic clouds. After these months lived under 
perpetually flawless blue, the spectacle of clouds is a 
<lelight and a refresluncnt. 1 understand, now. tlu* 
inspiration of those Mogul paintings, wliich represent ^ 
princesses and great lords looking at the clouds. A dry 
season in India makes one long for a lu*eak in tlie 
monotony of too perfect weather. Cloud-gazing, when 
at last the approaching rains render it i) 0 ssible, must 
be a most delicious pastime, particularly when combined 
(as the ISIoguls in the paintings combine it) with 
dalliance, the sipping of .sherhcly and the slow deliberate 
smoking of an enormous hubble-bubble. 

These clouds are messengers from the world that lies 
beyond the borders of India; my pleasure at seeing 
them is syinbolical. For, to tell the truth, 1 am glad 
to he leaving India. I have met old friends in India, 
and made new friends; I have seen many delightful 
and interesting things, much beauty, much that is 
strange, much that is grotesque and comical, lint all 
the sanje 1 am glad to be going away. I he reasons 
arc purely selfi.sh. What the eye <loes not see, the heart 
does not grieve over. It is because I do not desire to 
grieve that I am glad to be going. For India is 
<lepressing as no other country I have ever known. 
One breathes in it, not air, but dust and hopelessness. 
The present is unsatisfactory, the future dubious and 
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menacing*. Tlic forces of tlie West have been in 
occupation for upwards of a century and a half. And 
yet five generations of peace and settled government 
have made the eountry, as a whole, no more prosperous 
Ilian it was in days of anarchy; according to some 
authorities, such as l)igl)y, they have made it much 
poorer. illions, at any rate, are still admittedly with¬ 
out enough to cat, all their lives. Custom and ancient 
su])erstition are still almost as strong as they ever were, 
and after a century and a half of Western government, 
nine Indians out of ten cannot read or write, and the 
tenth, who can, detests the Europeans who taught 
them. The educated and politically conscious profess 
democratic principles; but their instincts are profoundly 
and almost ineradicably aristocratic. They desire, 
theoi'clically, to see the country ‘progressing’ in the 
Western sense (if the term; but the practical ambition 
of most of them is to secure a quiet job without 
responsibilities or risks. 

]\reanwhile the mountains of unnecessary labour, of 
evitable hardship and superfluous suffering, are piled 
up, patiently, higher and ever higher. Millions upon 
millions are born and painfully live—to what end? 
God knov's, it is hard enough to find a reason any- 
^\'here. West or East, lint in India there is no con- 
cei\'ablc answer to the question, at any rate in terms 
of the present existence. 

The ship goes sliding down-stream. Tomorrow we 
shall be at sea. 


IV. LEARNING TO FLY 


Kv D.wid G.\rnett 

From The Grasshoppers Come and .1 Rabbit in the .Hr 

In tliis modern world, wliich is r-ipidly liccoiiiin!; airminded, 
it is interesting to reail an account of I he most dilHcult stage in 
learning to fly. A selection of nioilcrn prose with this title 
would not be complete without something on aeroplanes. Much 
has already been written; about the use of aeroplanes in peace, 
an<l terrible accounts of the use of the neroj)lane in war. 
The con([ucst of the air is one of the most notable Tuechanicul 
achievements in the modern world; am! as such it is jiart <»f 
the story of that development of communications which is making 
the great world so small and intimate. Ibis quiet account of 
the emotions and sensations of the learner is tohl with such skill 
and humour, that the reader feels that he himself is in the 
machine, learning to fly. 

I'IRST SOLO 

Wednesday» July 2^2nd 

• I WENT to the aerodrome rather early, ilcterniined to 
fly well. Marshall was just taking a man for ins first 
lesson. When that M'as over I ])ulletl on iny helmet 
and I lifted the tail of the machine round and taxied 
out. On my first landing I felt ^larshall putting the 
stick hack a fraction of a second before I sliould have 
done, and this annoyed me. Next time round I did a 
had landing. ‘Engine, engine,’ came tlirough tlie 
tube and I sighed and cursed, opened tlie throttle, but 
not quite fully. I^Iarshall pushed it wide, and 1 saw 
that I had disgraced myself already. The next landing 
was not perfect, but I insisted that it would do, and . 
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broiiglil licr down gently from the bounce while 
Marshall gave a faint Hick of engine. 

'That would have been all right’, he said. ‘But 
last time . . 

1 am bored with re[)entance by this time. T ought 
lo be shot,’ I said. Hound once more. All this time 
my approaches were perfection. This time 1 did a 
lovely landing. Before we taxied back for the run 
-Marshall said: ‘Well, it’s only the throttle now. 

'I’ll let you go solo now if you’ll be responsible for 
any damage to the machine through being lazv with 
the throttle.' 


‘What might that run me into?’ I asked. 

'Well it’s not likely tiiat you'll do more thai» a 
hundred pounds’ worth of damage.’ 

It suddenly dawned on me that jMarshall’s request 
was the (pieerest thing I had ever heard of between 
teaclier and ])upil. I was overcome by stony anger 
with him and said: ‘All right. I’ll pay a hundred 
juninds, but that’s the limit.’ 

‘Well, will you taxi her back?’ 

While I turned the machine and taxied back, I did 
not think eitlier of my coming solo flight or of the like¬ 
lihood of smashing the machine or of hurting myself. 
I thought only that Marshall had behaved as I should 
never have expected, and that I had got to score off 
him. However, when I pulled up he lifted the tail 
round and. coming to the edge of the cockpit,' said in a 
^ry friendly and charming way; ‘You are absolutely 
O.K., but must get it into your head that if youTe 
not sure of your approach or your landing, you will go 
round again. Don’t think that you have 'got to 
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down the first time round. You can take as long as 
you like. You Iiave got three liours’ petrol supply 
there/ 

‘Wliat dift'erence wlW not having your weiglit make 
to me?’ 


‘You’ll overshoot. Perhaps the first two timev 
you’ll find you’ve oversliol, and then you’ll put on 
engine and go round again.’ 

He stood back and I o[)encd the throttle a trille and 
bumped across the grass to the best ])osition, turned 
into the wind, and at once pushed the tlirottle wide 
open and put the tail up. 

‘Has he left any junk lying about in tlie front 
cockpit that might jam the controls?* I wondered as 
I raced across, 'llie take-off was all right, but the 
climb was disappointing; ^larsliall's absence made no 
difference that I could see. I throttled back the 
engine and gave my.self just a little extra height I)efore 
I tunied, making my circuit a trifle larger and giving 
jnyself a little more margin in case of engine failure. 
I turned over the cement works, Hew her level, and 
turned again by the river, throttled down and made 
my approach. 

‘You are all alone up here, you bloody fool,’ 1 said 
to myself on the circuit, but the fact really left me 
quite indifferent. I did not notice iHarsball’s absence 
and all I knew was tliat I must score off him by mailing 
J* good landing. If I brooded on anything, it was on 
tlmt he should have said anything so extraordinary. 
‘The machine must be insured. However, I can-’t 
think about that now.* 

Lord (Jod! I was too high- I mustn’t get too close 
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in. I .sauntered down on a slow glide until I was 
abreast of tlie hangars, looking over the left hand side, 
tlien 1 turned lier. watehing the A.S.I. and keeping 
the speed absolutely eonstant, and sauntered back 
again. 1 was just right as 1 turned in. Xo, I had 
undersliot a trille. Xo matter. I .shall just do it 
nieelv. I ve ])lentv in band really. Here comes the 
hedge: here comes the white clover. Flatten out 
gently. She's dropping. Stick back a little. Hold 
on now. Hold on. Right back. Right back. A 
gentle scrape sounded loud in my ears. The .skid 
scra])ed the machine to rest. 

‘What’s the damage?’ I wondered. ‘How much 
has my vanity cost me?’ Then, to my astonishment, 
1 reali/,ed that I hadn’t .sma.shed up the machine after 
all. Rut of course I ought to have gone round again. 
1 turned the machine and taxied in. Marshall and 
Honour were standing together watching. Marshall 
waved and came running up smiling. 

‘Well that ^^■a.s rotten,’ I said. T eame in too Iom', 
I came in too slow, and I suppose that I ought to have 
gone round again.’ 

‘It vas perfect. It M'as a perfect approach and a 
very good landing. It would have been a crime to 
have gone round again. It one of the best first 
solos I’ve ever seen. The only thing is that you taxied 
in rather fast just now.’ 

I got out. 

‘I hope you feel happier. You know, I’ve never 
said that to anyone before. It’s the first time I have 
played that trick on anyone, biit I had to make you 
feel serious. I had to make sure you wouldn’t do a 
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lazy landing.’ I realized that he was referring to me 
paying for the damage. It had been a trick! All my 
indignation was Avasted. But even then it was too 
soon to feel grateful to him. But I was in too happy 
a state of mind to do anything more than grin and 
book some more times. 

Jlost people, went on Marshall, receive their instruc¬ 
tion and go off solo with the ordinary routine course, 
hut here and there one runs up against a pupil who 
gets into a groove, although cven,'thing else may he 
perfect. Take your case: everything Avas absolutely 
all right, nine out of ten landings perfect, but if you 
struck the tenth and it Avas a bad one, I was uncertain 
whether you Avould give engine or not. 

But the strangest ease of all Avas one of the best 
pupils I have ever had right from the first lesson, but 
he could not get enough confidence in himself for the 
first solo, until at last I felt something really drastic 
would have to be done. I arranged for him to have 
some instruction one morning at 8 o’clock and oA'cr- 
night asked Honour to put a second joy-stick in tlie 
front cockpit, loose. At 8 o’clock next morning ^t■e 
had tAvo or three circuits and I explained that he Avas 
absolutely all right for Ids first solo. HoAvever, he 
was not anxious to go. *A11 right,’ I said, T shall go 
with you, but Ave Avill remoA'e the dual control. After 
much protesting on his part Ave taxied over to the 
hangars and I handed out tlie second stick, Avldcli had 
been hidden in the front cockpit overnight, and Ave 
proceeded to take off. I felt he had all the experience 
of a first solo, I could feel his feet shaking slightly on 
the rudder-bar. We came round and turned into land. 
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and I could see that the first effort at any rate was 
goin" to he a I)ad one. We bounced, I dared not touch 
iny stick to correct it otherwise the whole show would 
have been gi\'en away, I yelled instructions down the 
lube and he seemed suddenly to wake up and realize 
that it was up to him to do something. On the third 
'attempt he juade a perfect landing, and we proceeded 
in this fashion for another half-hour. Next morning 
at 8 o’clock we went on with this performance and the 
same procedure was adopted until the third morning 
he was sent oft* solo. He has turned out a very good 
pilot. 

rialf-M'ay home, I asked myself alone in the super¬ 
cilious voice whicli has so often been used to me: 

‘Have you gone solo yet?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Have you gone solo?’ ‘Yes.’ 

‘Have you gone solo?’ ‘YES.’ 

I drove fast and the wind blew my vainglory out of 
ihy mouth. But what had happened was a secret—a 
precious secret, and I did not mention it to Ray until 
she asked, half-way through dinner, how I had got on 
during my flying lesson. 

SECOND S0I.0 

Monday^ July 27th 

Ai.i. day there was a fresh, even a blustering wind 
with intervals when sunshine struck hot between the 
shoulder-blades before the black clouds came up to 
plunge us in darkness, or fall in driving rain. I looked 
out of my window, bitterly regretful: tricky winds 
come just as I need good weather for solo flights. 
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When I reached tlie aerodrome it was pouring in 
torrents and YZ stood disconsolately in the wet, while 
Marshall and a pupil were waiting in the liangar lor 
the rain to stop so they could go up and do spins. 

Yet when it was time for me to go up the wind had 
dropped, the scene was golden in the declining sun and 
everything seemed a perfect summer evening, when 
swallows hawk low after Hies and the sound of willow 
hat on ball comes occasionally from the green. I began 
going round with IMarshall and did some good and 
some had landings, but always opened the thniitle an<l 
Hew off if there was the least doubt. And it was (ut 
such occasions that he seemed really pleased with me. 

‘Taxi me back. The long grass will soak me 
thrmigh.’ 

Directly I had left him and had turned up wind, 
I opened the throttle and Hew off. Certainly the 
machine climbed faster without his weight. As I gained 
height, my mind was busy with possible places to come 
dovm on. Then on the circuit, the beauty of the 
evening made me forget my responsibilities and I 
looked about with a light heart at the sunlit fields and 
.the distant hills and fens, until it was time to glide in. 

The odd thing is that I do not hear the engine now 
except as a continuous pouring like the unheard sound 
of falling water near a weir. The great thing on the 
glide is to set the cheese-cutter exactly right, so that 
the machine glides almost hands off between 60 and 
70. If it is set wrong, one is more liable to glide too 
slow or too fast. Full of last-minute anxieties, I made 
a perfect landing, then taxied back and looked at 
Marsliall who waved me to go on. I flew round again, 
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still in the golden sunlight, with the engine bubbling 
on, looking at the <lark clouds which were building 
themselves high up for another storm. 

This time I thought I was too low as I crossed the 
trees, and afraid of coming in too slow, gave a touch 
of engine. I \vas coming in nicely ... No, I had over¬ 
shot. I dew off and siuldenly the whole brilliantly lit 
earth beneath me turned black and became almost 
invisible. The black cloudy were higher, the storm 
nearer. Should I get down before it broke in sheets of 
blinding spurting rain, driven by the onslaught of the 
gnashing furies of wind which would tear off my wings 
and hurl me down? Should I? No, my landing was 
bad again: the same story of nervous overshooting. 
Here comes the storm! I'must hurry. The engine’s 
note was no longer the peaceful rush of water, but the 
frenzied drunmiing of a suffocating man beating his 
knuckles upon the iron wall of the bulkhead in which 
he is held prisoner. But this time I made a good 
approach—a trifle too fast—a trifle too low—clearing 
the trees and the hedge nicely. Then, hold on, hold 
on, flatten a little, let the machine lose speed, hold 
the wheels off the ground, no^v, stick right back. All ■ 
was perfect as I scraped and slid along, 

I taxied back very slowly and felt the strain on my 
arms and nerves relax. Marshall took the wing and 
slewed the machine round. I switched off. Fifteen 
niinutes solo. Quite good. The storm did not break 
alter all, and I drove home enjoying the contented 
purr 01 the Ford engine, feeling very relaxed. 



V. HAPPINESS IN THIS MODERN WORLD 

By Beiitrand Rtssell 


From Sceptical Essays 

This passage sliows liow plain and clear prose can be on a 
difficult subject when a really great mind is manipulating the 
material. The writer argues clearly and not quite dispassionately 
that the Chinese have a better way of life than wesCerners. 
That may be so, but it Is only fair to soy that he puts 
Chinese conduct in the best light and tlien puts against it the 
poor average of western conduct. It is really an attack on 
hi.s own people, and it is good to attack one’s own people 
before any others. And when improvement is suggested, os 
in this essay, such attacks are useful. Here, at any rate, is 
superb prose by one of the greatest masters of English prose 
in this century. 

Everybody know.s Wells’s Time Machine, which 
enabled its possessor to travel backwards or forwards 
in time, and see for himself what the past was like and 
what the future will be. But people do not always 
realize that a great deal of the advantages of Wells's 
device can be secured by travelling about the world 
at the present day. A European who goes to New 
York or Chicago sees the future, the future to whicli 
Europe is likely to come if it escapes economic 
disaster. On the other hand, when he goes to Asia he 
^es the^ past. In India, I am told, he can see the 
Middle Ages; in China he can see the eighteenth 
century. If George Washington were to return to 
^rth, the country which he created would j)uzzle him 
dreadfully. He would feel a little less strange in^ 
England, still less strange in France; but he would not 
feel really at home until he reached China. There, for 
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the first time in his ^jhostly wanderings, he would find 
men who still believe in ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of liappiness’, and who conceive these things more or 
less as Americans of the War of Independence con¬ 
ceived them. And I think it would not be long before 
he became President of the Cliinese Republic. 

Western civilizatktn embraces North and South 
America, Europe including Russia, and the British 
self-governing dominions. In this civilization the 
United States leads the van; all the characteristics that 
distinguish the West from the East arc mosi; marked 
and farthest developed in America. We are accus- 
tonicd to take progress for granted; to assume without 
liesitation that the chaiiges which have happened during 
the last hundred years were unquestionably for the 
better, and that further changes for tl^ better are sure 
to follow indefinitely. On the Conti^t of Europe, 
the War and its consequences have administered a blow 
to this confident belief, and men have begun to''look 
back to the time before 1914 as a golden age, not likely 
to recur for centuries. In England there has been 
much less of this shock to optimism, and in Ameri^ 
still less. For those of us who have been accustoni&I 
to take progress for granted, it is specially interest)^, 
to visit a country like China, which has reinhfiwf 
where Ave were one hundred and fifty years a^^nd 
to ask ourselves Avhether, on the balance, the diahges 
which have happened to us have brought any real 
improvement. 

The civilization of China, as everyone knoAvs, is 
based upon tlie teaching of Confucius," who flourished 
five hundred years before Christ. Like the Greeks and 
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the Romans, he did not think of human society as 
naturally progressive; on the contrary, he hclicvetl 
that in remote antiquity rulers had l)cen wise* and the 
people had been hapjiy to a decree which the 
nerate present could adinire but hardly achieve. Ihis, 
of course, was a delusion. Rut the practical result was 
that Confucius, like other teachers of antiquity, aimed 
at creating a stable society, maintaining a certain level 
of excellence, but not always striving after new 
successes. In this he was more successtul than any 
other man who ever lived. Mis personality has been 
stamped on Chinese civilization from his day to our 
own. During his lifetime the Chinese oceu]>ied only a 
small part of present-day China, and were divided into 
a number of warring slates. During the next three 
hundred years they established themselves throughout 
^^■hat is now China ])ro]>er, and founded an emi)ire 
exceeding in territory and population any other that 
existed until the last fifty years. In spite of barharian 
invasions, Mongol and ^lanchu dynasties, and occa¬ 
sional longer or shorter periods (»f chaos and eivil war, 
the Confucian system^ survived, bringing with it art 
and literature and a civilized way of life. It is only 
in our own day, througli contact with the West and 
with the westernizefl Jai)ancsc, that this system has 
begun to break down. 

A system which has had this extraordinary power of 
survival must have great merits, and certainly de¬ 
serves our respect and consideration. It is not a rcli- 
^^ion, as we understand the word, because it is not 
associated with the supernatural or with ^ mystical 
beliefs. It is a purely ethical system, but its ethics, 
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unlike those of Christianity, are not too exalted for 
ordinary men to praetise. In essence, what Confucius 
teaches is something very like the old-fashioned ideal 
of a ‘gentleman’ as it existed in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. One of his sayings will illustrate this (I quote . 
from TJonel Giles’s Satfinr/s of Confucius ): 

Tlie true gentleman is never contentious. If a spirit 
of rivalry is anywhere unavoidable, it is at a shooting- 
match. Yet even here he courteously salutes his 
opponents before taking up his position, and again 
when, having lost, he retires to drink the forfeit-cup. 
So that even when competing he remains a true 
gentleman. 

He speaks much, as a moral teacher is hound to do, 
about duty anti virtue and such matters, but he never 
exacts anything contrary to nature and the natural 
aftections. *1 his is shown in the following conversation i 

The Duke of She addressed, Confucius saying: We 
have an upright man in our country. His father stole a 
sheep, and the son bore witness against him. In oilr 
country, Confucius replied, uprightness is something 
different from this. A father hides the guilt of his son, 
and a son hides the guilt of his father. It is in such 
conduct that true uprightness is to be found. 

Confucius was in all things moderate, even in virtue. 
He did not believe that we ought to return good for 
evil. He was asked on one occasion: ‘How do you 
regard the principle of returning good for evil?’ And 
he replied: ‘Wliat, then, is to be the return for 
good? Rather should you return justice for injustice, 
and good for good.* The principle of returning good 
for evil was being taught in his day in China by the 
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Taoists, wliose teaching is much more akin to that of 
Christianity than is the teaching of C{)nfucius. The 
founder of Taoism, Lao-Tze (supposed to have been 
an older contemporary of Confucius), says: ‘To the 
good I would be good; to the not-gootl I would also be 
good, in order to make them goocl. With the faithful 
1 would keep faith; with the unfaithful I would also 
keep faith, in order that they may become faithful. 
Lycn if a man is bad, how can it be right to cast liim 

off? Requite injury with kindness.' Some of Lao-Tze’s 

wirds are amazingly like parts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. For instance, he says: 


He that humbles himself shall be preserved entire 
He that bends shall be made straight. He that is empty 
shall be filled. He that is worn out shall be renewed. 

He who has little shall succeed. He who has much sliall 
go astray. 


It IS characteristic of China tliat it was not I.ao-Tze 
but Confucius who hecaine the recognized national 
sage. Taoism has survived, hut cliieflv as magic and 
among the uneducated. Its doctrines* have appeared 
visionary to the practical men who administered the 
Empire, wliile the doctrines of Confucius were emi¬ 
nently calculated to avoid friction. Lao-Tze preach¬ 
ed a doctrine of inaction. ‘The empire’, he says 
has ever been won by letting things take their course. 
We who must always be doing is unfit to obtain the 

governors naturally preferred 
the Confucian maxims of self-control, benevolence, 
and courtesy, combined, as they were, with a great 
emphasis upon the good that could be done by wise 
government. It never occurred to the Chinese^ as it 
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has to all modern white nations, to have one system 
of ethics in theory.and another in ])ractice. I do not 
mean that they always live u]) to their own theories, 
huts, that they attempt to do so and are cx])ected to 
<lo so. whereas there are large parts of the Christian 
ethic which are universally admitted to he too good 
for this wicked world. 

We have, in fact, two kinds of morality side bv 
side: one which wc preach but do not practise, and 
another wliich we practise but seldom preach. Chris¬ 
tianity, like all religions except Mormonism, is 
Asiatic in origin: it had in the early centuries that 
emphasis on individualism and other-worldliness which 
is characteristic of Asiatic mysticism. From this point 
of view, the doctrine of non-resistance was intelligible. 
But when Christianity became the nominal religion of 
energetic Euro])ean princes, it was found necessary 
to maintain that some texts were not to be taken 
literally, wliile others, sucli as ‘render unto Ctesar the 
things that are Cicsar’s’, acquired great popularitJ^ 
In our own day, under the influence of competitive 
industrialism, tlie sliglitest approach to non-resistance 
is despised, and men are expected to be able to keep 
tiieir end up. In practice, our effective morality is 
that of material succe.ss achieved bv means of a 
struggle; and this applies to nations as M'ell as to 
individuals. Anything else seems to us soft and foolish. 

The Chinese do not adopt either our theoretical or 
our practical ethic. They axlmit in theory that there 
are occasions when it is proper to fight, and in practice 
that these occasions,are rare; whereas we hold in 
• theory that there are no occasions when it is proper to 
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fight and in practice that snch occasions are very 
frequent. The Chinese sometimes fight, hut are not 
a combative race, and do not greatly admire success 
in war or in business. Traditionally, they admire 
learning more than anything else: next to that, and 
usually in combination with it, they admire urbanity 
jmd courtesy. For ages past, administrative posts have 
been awarded in China on results of competitive exa¬ 
minations. As there has been no hereditary aristocracy 
for two thousand years—with the sole exception of the 
family of Confucius, the head of wliich is a Duke— 
learning has drawn to itself the kind of respect which, 
in feudal Europe, was given to powerful nobles, as well 
as the respect which it inspired on jts own account. 
The old learning, however, was very iiarrow, cojisist- 
ing merely in an »incritical study of the Chinese clas¬ 
sics and their recognized commentators. Thider the 
influence of the West, it has come to be known that 
geography, economics, geology, chemistry and so on, 
are of more practical use than the moralizings of 
former ages. Voting China—that is to say, the stu¬ 
dents who have been educated on European lines— 
recognize modern needs, and have pcrliaps hardly 
enough respect for the old tradition. Nevertheless, 
even the most modem, with few exceptions, retain 
the traditional virtues of moderation, politeness, and 
a pacific temper. Whether these virtues will survive 
a few more decades of western and Japanese tuition 
IS perhaps doubtful. 

^ were to tr>'^ to sum up in a phrase the main 
difrerence between the Chinese and ourselves, I should 
say that they, in the main, aim at enjoyment, while 
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we, in the main, aim at power. We like power over 
our fellow men, and we like power over Nature. For 
tlie sake of the former we have built up strong states, 
and for the sake of the latter we have built up Science. 
'J’he Chinese arc too lazy and too good-natured for such 
pursuits. To say that they are lazy is, however, only 
true in a certain sense. They are not lazy in the way 
that Russians are, that is to say, they will work hard 
for their living. Employers of labour find them 
extraordinarily industrious. But they will not work, 
as the Americans and AVestern Europeans do, simply 
because tlicy would be bored if they did not work, nor 
do they love hustle for its own sake. AVhen they have 
enough to live on, they live on it, instead of trying 
to augment it by hard work. They have an infinite 
capacity for leisurely amusements—going to the 
theatre, talking while they drink tea, admiring the 
Chinese art of earlier times, or walking in beautiful 
scenery. To our way of thinking, there is something 
unduly mild about such a way of spending one’s life; 
we respect more a man who goes to his office every 
<^yen if all tliat he does in his office is harmful. 

Living in the East has, perhaps, a corrupting 
influence upon a white man, but I confess that, since 
I came to know China, I have regarded laziness as one 
of the best qualities of which men in the mass are 
capable. We achieve certain things by being energe¬ 
tic, but it may be questioned whether, on the balance, 
the things that we achieve are of any value. We 
develop wonderful skill in manufacture, part of which 
we devote to making ships, automobiles, telephones, 
and tlie other means of living luxuriously at high 
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pressure, while another part is devoted to making 
guns, poison gases, and aeroplanes for the purpose of 
killing each other wholesale. We have a first-class 
system of administration and taxation, part of which 
is devoted to education, sanitation, and such useful 
objects, while the rest is devoted to war. In England 
at the present day most of the national revenue is 
spent on past and future wars and only the residue on 
useful objects. On the Continent, in most countries, 
the proportion is even worse. We have a police sys¬ 
tem of unexampled efficiency, part of which is devoted 
to the detection and prevention of crime and part to 
imprisoning anybody who has any new constructive 
political ideas. In China, until Vecently, they had 
none of these things. Industry was too 'inefficient to 
produce either automobiles or bombs; the state too 
inefficient to educate its o^vn citizens or to kill those 
of other countries; the police too inefficient to catch 
cnther bandits or Bolsheviks. The result was that in 
China, as compared to any white man’s country, there 
was freedom for all, and a degree of diffused happiness 

whicli was amazing in view of the poverty of all but a 
tiny mmority. 

Comparing the actual outlook of the average Chinese 

with that of the average Western, two differences 

strike one; first, that the Chinese do not affinire acti- 

vity unless It serves some useful purpose; secondly. 

that they do not regard morality as consisting in 

checking our own impulses and interfering with those 

others.^ The first of these differences has been 

aiready discussed, but the second is perhaps equally 
important. r ^ 
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Amon^ ourselves, the people who arc regarded as 
moral lumiiiarie’s are tliose who forgo ordinary plea¬ 
sures themselves and find com])ensation interfering 
with the pleasures of others. There is an element of 
the l)usyhody in our conception of virtue: unless a 
man makes himself a nuisance to a great many people, 
we do not think he can he an exceptionally good man. 
This attitude comes from our notion of Sin. It leads 
not only to interference with freedom, but also to 
hypocrisy, since the coiiventional standard is too diffi¬ 
cult for most people to live up to. In China this is not 
the case. Moral precepts are positive rather than nega¬ 
tive. A man is expected to be respectful to his par¬ 
ents, kind to his children, generous to his poor rela¬ 
tions, and courteous to all. These are not very diffi¬ 
cult duties, but most men actually fulfil them, and the 
result is perliaps better than that of our higher 
standard, from whicli most people fall short. 

Another result of the absence of the notion of Sin is 
that men are much more willing to submit their 
dift'erences to argument and reason than they are in 
the West. Among ourselves, differences of opinion 
(juickly become questions of ‘principle’: each side 
thinks that the other side is wicked, and that any 
yielding to it involves sharing in its guUt. This 
makes our disputes bitter, and involves in practice a 
great readiness to appeal to force. In China, al¬ 
though there Avere military men who Avere ready td 
appeal to force, no one took them seriously, not even 
their oAvn soldiers. They fought battles Avhich were 
nearly bloodless, and they did much less harm than 
we should expect from our experience of the fiercer 
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conflicts of the West. Tlic ^rcat hulk of the popula¬ 
tion including the civil adniinistration, went about its 
business as though these generals and their armies 
did not exist. In ordinary life, disputes are usually 
adjusted by the friendly mediation of some third 
party. Compromise is the accepted principle, be¬ 
muse it is necessary to save the face of both parties. 
Saving face, though in some forms it makes foreig¬ 
ners smile, is a most valuable national institution, 
inaking social and political life far less ruthless than 
It IS witli us. 

is one serious defect, and only one, in the 
Chinese system, and this is, that it does not enable 
China to resist more pugnacious nations. If the whole 
world were like China, the ^vhole Morld could be 
happy; but so long as others are warlike and energetic, 
me Chinese, now that they are ik) longer isolated, Avill 
be compelled to copy our vices to some degree if they 
are to preserve their national independence. Hut let 
us not flatter ourselves that this imitation will be an 

iniprovement. 


VI. ABOUT READING 

By Arnold Bennett 
From Literary Taste 

Before reading this you should turn to Lamb's sketch 
'Dream Children’ printed later in this book. In that frame- 
^vork of one long paragraph words and sentences are built 
to make one of the most delicate visions in English prose. After 
reading and enjoying it you will turn back with pleasure 
to this appreciation of it by one of the great writers 
of the earlier decades of this century. Mr Bennett was 
primarily a novelist, at his best a great novelist, but h^ 
wrote in many kinds and this passage is at once a very practical 
guide to reading an essay and a finely sympathetic interpretation 
of Lamb’s masterpiece. 


Let us begin experimental reading with Charles 
Lamb. I choose Lamb for various reasons: He is a 
great writer, wide in his appeal, of a highly sympa¬ 
thetic temperament; and his finest achievements are 
simple and very short. Moreover, he may usefully 
lead to other and more complex matters, as will appear 
later. Now, your natural tendency will be to think of 
Charles Lamb as a book, because he has arrived at the 
stage of being a classic. Charles Lamb was a man, 
not a book. It is extremely important that the begin¬ 
ner in literary study should always fonn an idea of the 
man behind the book. The book is nothing but the 
expression of the man. The book is nothing but the 
man trying to talk to you, trying to impart to you 
. some of his feelings. An experienced student will 
divine the man from the book, will understand the man 
book, as is, of course, logically proper. But the 
beginner will do well to aid himself in understanding 
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the book by means of independent information about 
the man. He will thus at onee relate the book to 
something human, and strengthen in his mind the 
essential notion of the eonnexion between literature 
and life. Ihe earliest literature was delivered orally 
direct by the artist to the recipient. In some respects 
tins arrangement was ideal. Changes in the constitu¬ 
tion of society have rendere<l it impossil>le. Neverthe¬ 
less, we can still, by the exercise of the imagination, 
hear mentally the accents of the artist speaking to us. 

v\ e must so exercise our imagination as to feel the 
man behind the book. 


Sftime biographical information about I.amb .should 
be acquired. There are excellent short biographies of 
him by Canon Ainger in the Diciionarif of Naiional 
Btographif, in Chainbers’s Knci/clopcedia, and in 
Chambers’s Cifdopwdia of English Literature. If you 
have none of the.se (but you ought to have the last), 
there are Mr E. V. Lucas’s exhaustive Life (Methuen 
21s.) and, cheaper, Mr Orlo Williams’s Charles Lamb 
(Duckworth, 2s.); al.so introductory studies prefixed 
to various editions of Lamb’s works. Indeed, the faci¬ 
lities for collecting materials for a picture of Charles 
Lamb as a human being are prodigious. AVhen you 

yourself such a picture, read the Essaifs 
of Elia by the light of it. I will clioose one of the 
most celebrated, Dream Children'. A Reverie. At this 

'"y down, and read Dream 

Cfuldren. Do not say to yourself that you will read 
It later, but read it now. When you have read it, you 
m^ proceed to my next paragraph. 

Vou are to consider Drearn Children as a human 
4 
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(locumciit. Lanil) was tic-arin^ir fiftv wlien lie wrote it. 
You eau see, especially from the last line, that the 
death of his elder brother, Jolin I.amb, was fresh and 
heavy on his mind. You will recollect that in youth 
he had had a disappointing love-affair with a girl 
named Ann Simmons, who afterwards married a man 
Tiamcd Bartrum. You will know that one of the in¬ 


fluences of his childhood was his grandmother Field, 
housekeeper of Blakesware House, in Hertfordshire, 
at which mamion he sometimes spent his holidays. 
You will IvTiow that he was a bachelor, living with his 
sister Mary, who was subject to homicidal mania. 


And you will see in this essay, pi'imarily, a supreme 
expression of the increasing loneliness of his lifer^^e/ 
yonstrueted all that ])reliminar}^ tableau of paxerhaM 
pleasure in order to liring home to you in the most 
poignant way his feeling of the solitude of his exis¬ 
tence, his sense of all that he had missed and lost in 


the world. The key of the essay is one of profound 
I sadness. But note that he makes his sadness beautiful; 
or, ratlier, he shows the beauty that resides in sadness. 
You watch him sitting there in his ‘bachelor armchair’, 
and you say to yourself: ‘Yes, it was sad, but it was 

somehow beautiful.’ When you have said that to 

• 

yourself, Charles Lamb, so far as you are concerned, 
has accomplished his chief aim in writing the essay. 
How exactly he produces his effect can never be fully 
explained. But one reason of his success is certainly 
Iiis regard for truth. He does not falsely idealize his 
brother, nor the relations between them. HeToes not 
say, as a sentimentalist would have said, ‘Not the 
slightest cloud evA’ darkened our relations’; nor does 
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he exaggerate his solitude. Beuig a saue man. he has 
too much common sense to assemble all his wc)cn at 
once. He might have told you that Bridget was a homi¬ 
cidal maniac; what he does tell you is that she was 
iaithful. Another reason of his success is his contin¬ 
ual regard for beautiful things and tine actunis, as 
illustrated in the major characteristics of his grand¬ 
mother and his brother, and in the detailed descri|)- 
tion of Blackesware House and the gardens thereof. 

Then, subordinate to the main i)urp{)se, ])art of the 
machinery of the main purpose, is the picture of the 
children—real children until the moment when they 
fa(|e a.wai,'y The traits of childhood are accurately and 
humorously' put in again and again; 'Here Johti 
smiled, as much as to say, “That would he foolish 
irulced” ‘Here little Alice spread her hands.' 
Here Alice’s little right foot played an involunUry 
movement, till, upon my looking grave, it desistm.' yc 
Here John expanded all his eyebrows, and tried to 
look courageous.’ ‘Here John slily deposited hack 
upon the plate a hunch of grapes.’ ‘Here the children 
tell a-crying . . . and prayed me to tell them some 
stories about their pretty dead mother.’ An<l the ex-^^ 
quisite; ‘Here Alice put out one of her dear mother's'^ 
looks, too tender to be upbraiding.’ Incidentally, 
while preparing his ultimate solem n effect, Lamb has 
inspired you with a new, intensified vision of the 
ful beauty of children—their/iniiigtivf mess, their faJSle r\ 
and generous emotions, their anxieh’’ to be corfect, 
^eir ingenuous haste to/escape from grief int^joy. \ 
You can see these children almost/as clearly ^nd as 
tenderly as Lamb saw them. For d^ys afterwards you 
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will not be able to look upon a child without recalling 
Lamb’s portrayal of the grace of childhood. He will 
have shared with you his perception of beauty. If you 
possess children, he will have renewed for you the 
charm which custom docs very decidedly stale. It is 
further to be noticed that the measure of his success 
in picturing the children is the measure of his success 
in his main effect. The more real they seem, the more 
touching is the revelation of the fact that they do not 
exist, and never have existed. And if you were moved 
by tlie reference to their ‘pretty dead mother’, you 
^^'ill be still more moved when you learn that the girl 
who would have been their mother is not dead and is 
not Lamb’s. 

As, having read the essay, you reflect upon it, you 
will see how its emotional power over you has sprung 
from the sincere and unexaggerated expression of 
actual emotions exactly remembered by someone who 
had ap eye always open for beauty, who was, indeed, 

beauty. The beauty of old houses and 
gardens and aged virtuous characters, the beauty of 
children, the beauty of companionships, the softening 
beauty of dreams in an arm-chair—all these are 
^ brought together and mingled with the grief and 
i regret which were the origin of the mood. Why is 
Dream Children a classic? It is a classic because it 
i transmits to you, as to generations before you, disting- 
j nished emotion, because it makes you respond to the 
K^irob of life more intensely, more justly, and more 
I nobly. And it is capable of doing this because Charles 
I Lamb had a very distinguished, a very sensitive, and 
I .a very honest mind. His emotions'were' noble. He felt 
I / f! 
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so keenly that he was obliged to find rcliet in impart¬ 
ing his emotions. And his mental ])roeesscs were so 
sincere that he could neither exaggerate nor diminish 
the truth. It* he had lacked any one of these tliree 
qualities, his appeal would have been narrowed an<l 
weakened, and he would not have become a classic. 
Either his feelings would have been deficient in sup¬ 
reme beauty, and therefore less worthy to be imparted, 
or he would not have liad sufficient force to imparl 
them; or his honesty would not have been equal io tlie 
strain of imparting them accurately. In any case, he 
would not have set up in you that vibratioii which we 
pleasure, and ^vhich is super-eminently caused by 
vitalizing participation in liigli emotion. As Lamb sat 
in liis bachelor arm-chair with his brother in the 
grave, and the faithful homicidal maniac by his side, 
he really did think to himself, ‘This is beautiful. 
Sorrow is beautiful. Disappointment is beautiful. I^ife 
is beautiful. I inunt felt them. I must make tliem un¬ 
derstand.* Because he still makes you understand he 
is a classic. ( 

VII. ABOUT WRITING 
By C. E. Montague 


From A Writer t ^iotes on Ilis Trade 

Among literary people C. E. Montague is one of the most 
admired writers of the last generation. He was a very honest 
nian and the pretences in public life worried him so much 
that he waged endless war on them in his journalism, in his 
literary criticism and in his novels. We may not be in a 
position to wage war like him but as good citizens we should 
always be on our guard against pretences. This passage will 
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Iielp us lo do so. ^[o^e positively, it will help us to be clear 
and exact in our thinking and speaking and writing. 

THREE W AVS OF SAYING THINGS 

In the iniioeenee of secoiul ehildliood ]Mr Justice Shal¬ 
low said to Ancient Pi.stol: ‘If, sir, you come with 
news from tlic coui't, I take it tliere’s hut two ways— 
either to utter them or to conceal tliem.’ That, as 
other children say, was all that Shallow knew\ For 
of uttering them alone, there are three ways, apart 
from all the ways of concealing them. At any rate 
there are three ways of trying to make them attractive 
when uttered. You may state them about tw'ice as big 
as they are, or about half as big as they are, or if you 
have skill and complete confidence in your skill, you 
may state them only just as big as they are. 

Of these three standard sagee? for dishes of news or 
opinion the mt>st w'idely used is the first. Its 
manufacture and sale yield a living to most of the 
world’s jiarty journalists—and not to the duffers only 
but to some of the most capable and readable. You 
open the I>ondon Morning Post^ still a well-wTitten 
paper, though somewhat battered by fate, and find this 
vivacious reflection on Mr Lloyd George at the end of 
his war Premiership: ‘He Ieft‘ not this party or that, 
but every political party, every respectable voter and, 
indeed, every thinking man the w'orld oyer, sick to the 
soul of “Lloyd Georgeism” and all that it implied.’ 
You see—‘every’ political party—even his own special 
hand of 1^1 dervi^ies. And ‘every’ respectable 
voter—even that ;churchwarden neighbour of yours 
Avho never w'ould hear a word against Lloyd George, 
the ‘man who won the war’. And ‘every’ thinking 
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man, ‘the world over’, sick 'to the soul every pen- . 
sive farmer in the rural wilds of Spain, every medita¬ 
tive friar in a rock monastery in Tibet—-all. all con¬ 
vulsed by the one nauseating vision of Mr Lloyd 

George! 

You may laugh. You may feel morally sure tlmt no 
mere contemporary man, not even Mr Clundcs Chap¬ 
lin, has ever occupied the mind ot every thinking nian 
qn this globe; that no universal turning of tlie spiri¬ 
tual stomach has ever been effected, even liy emetics 
as powerful as Horatio Bottomley. Aiid yet the author 
of that fantasia knew what he was doing. L\en you 
yourself, with your Greek liking for moderation, are 
a little tickled with the fancy that kistory would at 
any rate be amusing if it were really like that. Aiu 
to many loyal fellow-partisans of the writer even to 
those who see how fantastic it is—it somehow gnes 
just what they had wanted. It ‘gets there, as they 
would say. They' feel better after reading „ 

After all it is the natural or the chosen method ot 

the finest pamphleteer now writing in English, ^ me 
out of every ten clergy'inen have no religious con^ ic- 
tions’; the medical profession is ‘a conspiracy ^ 

ploit popular credulity' and human suffering , to ; 
smattering of science that all—even doctors—pick up 
from the ordinary newspapers nowaday's only makes 
the doctor more dangerous than he used to be. 
you look at each passage by' itself, all that y'ou ean say 
is ‘What rubbish!* Yet, in their completion, the 
Prefaces of Mr Bernard Shaw, whence they come, 
can scarcely have been beaten, for dynamic effect on 
people’s minds, by anything since Huxley s lance- 
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brcakmn- m defence of Evolution. In fact they have 

(one miieli to turn the lau^h against some forms of 

mean dehision and cowardice. By bringing in this 

iseclzehul) of enormous thousand-fold exaggeration he 

lias routed out some quite sizeable devils. Or, like a 

rdleman, he has found that to point a rifle quite 

straight at a distant target on a windy day is not the 
way to hit it. 

In this he keeps good companv- To interest people 
in Ins contention that there was a lot of had work 
going on in the Rome of his time, Juvenal makes out 
that the whole place was only fit to be put into an 
mciiierator or towed out to .sea and sunk. To give an 
arrpting llavour to his remarks on some Imman 
deficiencies Swift, through the King of Brobdingnag, 
puts It no lower than that the bulk of mankind are 
the most periucioiKS race of little odious vermin that 
Aature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the 
earth Almost every Leader of an Opposition, how- 

says of almost every big Government 
Rill, which he has to oppose, that it is the most mon¬ 
strous hash of crude and undigested proposals which 

^ Parliamentary experience. A 
git ted Labour member who wants to say effectively 
that a new Pensions Bill should confer still more than 
It does on the pensioners, says that it is the most brutal 
insult ever flung in the face of the poor. 

Nobody, s^pcaker or hearer, thinks of believing these 
flourishes Nobody would look up the previous hashes 
and insults referred to, so as to test the soundness of 
the eloquent person s comparison. No one imagines 
them sound. It is all a form, a flourish, a figure of 
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speech, and yet somehow it does serve a purpose, if 
.*^6nly to convey a va^jue impression of robust and 
salutary trenchancy. To minds jaded with det)auches 
of over-emphasis it does contrive to ^ivc a thrill. It 
bites, as a liquor tliree times as potent as whisky mi<j:ht 
amuse for the moment a palate whicli has lost tlie 
power to be tickled by the common whisky of this 

world. 

An alternative sauce for assertion is hearty and 
spirited understatement. ‘Xot’ ‘arf’, says the Cock¬ 
ney. when wishful to say that a tliinp: is an ample 
whole. ‘The time has been’, says ^lacbeth, that, 
when the brains were out, tlie man would die, and 
there an end.’ The Britisli schoolboy has no terms of 
praise more emphatic than ‘Pretty decent’, unless it 
lx* ‘Good enough’. To spring, in his audience, a vivid 
sense of the extreme barrenness of the Sahara, a 
British statesman describes it as ‘very liglit soil'. To 
a woman baSvIing abuse from the door of an inn 
Charles Lamb imputes certain ‘murmurs, not very 
indistinctly or ambiguously pronounced*. America 
does herself equal justice. She it was that first called 
the Atlantic ‘the herring-pond’ and ‘the drink*, and 
Noah’s Flood ‘the big rain*, and said that a rattle¬ 
snake’s bite would ‘do you no good at all’. The Greeks 
had a recognized name for this ruse of saying much 
less than you mean, in the hope that your hearer’s 
mind will make good even more tlian the large per¬ 
centage of discount which you have deducted from the 
truth—cunning fellow, casting your bread on the 
waters, under the form of a kind of rebate, in sure 
and certain hope that it will return to you buttered. 
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Aristotle has Avarncd iis that when a great many 

people are foiin<l to believe in a thing, it is rash to 

think that you ean just pooh-pooh it as Ininkum, ‘and 

there an end’, as ^lachcth might have said. So when 

the ehildren. the illiterate adults and the best writers 

of two hemispheres, in our time, agree with classical 

anticjuity in deeming a figure of speech to he worth 

frequent use, that figure of speech is no cipher. 

lo that, as Stevenson’s wise pirate savs, voii can 
la^v. 

Is it that others, besides lovers, find things more 
piquant when they are presented in miniature? Or is 
the proper analogy to be found on the Stock Ex¬ 
change? Wlien we fioat some bubble statement are 
^ve likely to secure a bigger rush of subscriptions from 
the credulous hy putting our stock on the market 
amazingly much below par? Little I know—only that 
all but a few whimsical persons seem to be urged, by 
some instinct of style, either to overstate things by 
100 per cent or to understate them by 50 per cent, in 
order to make tlie statement tell better. The simple, 
unspoilt hoy reports a certain dullness in a friend by 
calling him a gibbering maniac*. The simple, un¬ 
spoilt Irish peasant merely says of an actual, a certi¬ 
fied village idiot that ‘he*s as apt to do one thing as 
another. Both only want to accentuate what they 
say—to give it a savour, like the best authors. Horses 
used to shy, says IMr Kipling, when one of his charac¬ 
ters smiled. Some other standard author would have 
tried to get the same effect by saving that the man was 
not exactly an Apollo. 

Ihere is yet a third sauce, but it takes canny cook- 
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ing. Straight and narrow is the path, and few shall 
walk therein. 

The most rousing preacher in Oxford, a generation 
ago, was Benjamin .Towett. lie never, as some 
preachers did, put it to two hundred healthy young 
men, as a quite likely thing, that they might die in 
the next night and have to give God, about hreaktast 
time, an account of their stewardships. Neither du 
he suggest, as other preachers did, that they were all 
going to live to he threescore and ten. ^Vhat he said 
'vas, T find it set down in tables that the average 
duration of human life, at the age of twenty-one. is 
about thirty-six years. We may hope for a little 
more; we mav fear a little less, hut, speaking gene¬ 
rally, thirty-six years, or about 13,000 days is tie 
lime in which our task must be accomplished . rov 
myself and some others, at least, I can certdy tins: 
our young minds were as electrified by this 
piece of precision, so unexpected from a pulpit, that 
they were instantly opened wide for the reception o 
^vhat followed—tliat we should he shabby telloAVs it 
.we spent any serious proportion of our 13,000 days in 
shirking or whining or siionging on the more mantul 

part of mankind. , p 

The late Lord Morley of Blackburn spoke once ot 

'the irony of absolutely literal statement', and he used 
to practise a kind of Quakerish finesse of aceuracy, 
with a lively relish of its surprising and ^musin^g 
flavour for the palates of readers surfeited with the 
common bawling and bungling, the wild overstate¬ 
ments and wild understatements of public dispute, it 
« true that this means of persuasion depends lor a 
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good (leal of its force on tlie presence of a certain back¬ 
ground. Anything stated with complete calmness and 
lastidious precision in the midst of a heated contro¬ 
versy has almost the effect of a satiric epigram. It 
gains, for your mind, an odd distinctness and autho¬ 
rity; it has a cunning touch of flattery; it seems to 
summon you a^vay from the company of these brawl¬ 
ing fellows and to bid you use the brains with which 
it docs you the honour of crediting you. If ever the 
supply of headlong overstaters and understaters should 
run short, the effectiveness of literalism might un¬ 
doubtedly languish. ‘It’s blokes like me’, the brawlers 
may say to the literalists, as the burglar said to the 
judge of Assize, ‘that keeps blokes like you.’ But of 
that loss of a favourable environment there seems to 
be no immediate danger. 


VIII. ABOUT BACTERIA 

By J. G. CitowTiiKR 

From An Outline of the L'niverse 

Our forefathers had tlicir fairy stories, and we have ours. For 

surely the wonders of science seem to us like fairy stories, and 

none of them more remarkable tlian the facts so far collected 

about bacteria. They live in us and around us, everywhere. 

I hey seem to be the hardest workers in the world; infinitely 

smaller than the ants, and yet more busy. Fortunately we 

cannot see them; if we could, life would be a nightmare, with 

air and water and everything else full of tl>cse tiny, dangerous 

creatures. But they nourish us as well as kill us, they rot the 

rocks into earth and they help all plants to grow. 'Eating 

bricks, collecting iron ore, burning haystacks, poisoning humanity, 

digesting grass; what a bacterial repertoire!’ says the writer, 

one of the best known popular writers on scientific subjects 
today. ' ' 

lirK smalle.st livinp; things of which much is known 
are the bacteria. They are surprisingly important in 
spite of their size. If the process of evolution from 
matter to mammal has been long and has passed 
through the bacterial level of organization, the latter 
has not been discarded. Possibly many other links or 
stages between matter and viruses and bacteria haA'e 
utterly disappeared, making the evolution more difficult 
to discover, but bacteria themselves have been retained 
and given a very great part in the economy of living 

organisms. 

These tiny organisms are usually about one twenty- 
nve-thousandth of an inch in diameter and about six 
times as long. Their appearance is very simple. They 
look like a small rod and in that case are called bacilli. 
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If round they are called cocci, and if wriggling, 
spirilli. In many cases nothing but plain rods or blobs 
can be seen. Tiicrc is no obvious internal structure, 
and yet the entities are alive. Their contents must be 
of a kind sulHciently complicated to support life. The 
wrigglers ha\'e hairs on them which lash about and 
propel them through the containing Huid. 

They breed at an immense rate, about once every 

half-hdur. If the whole of a single bacterium’s progeny 

could be kept alive, it would total 281,174,970,710,6.56 

members bv the end of one dav. 

« * 

Besides a certain variation in shape, some bacteria 
have a characteristic group life. They grow in long 
chains, sometimes with the chains adjacent to form a 
mosaic or mat. 

These characteristic groupings shoAv great differ¬ 
ences, hut very many quite different species appear 
identical to the observer with his present microscope 
equipment. The species are distinguished by their 
effects, for of two species otherwise apparently identical, 
one may be deadly to animals and the other of great 
practical value for preparing human food. 

Bacteria breed in the simplest manner. They just 
grow until they have reached a certain size and age, 
and then split in half, two bacteria being where there 
was one before. The process is descriptively as simple 
as that. Of course, if it could be examined minutely 
it would probably he discovered to be very coin- 
])licated. There is no sexual machinery Avhatever. 
Reproduction in bacteria requires no separate sexes. 
This is philosophically interesting, for it seems to 
suggest that in the deepest analysis sex is not the most 
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fundamental requirement in the ineehanisin of repro¬ 
duction. It has evolved as a refinement \vitli great 
possibilitie-s and probably other purposes on the plain 
basis of reproduction by splitting into two. 

The bacteria liave a second powerful quality which 
helps them to survive. ^Vhen conditions are adverse 
they temporarily change their nature, beeornirig tougli 
and quiescent. In this second state they are described 
as having formed themselves into spores. These are 
^traordinarily resistant to an inimical environment, 
i^ven in steam of 30lb. per square inch and at r>0° C 
they often retain their vitality for a quarter of an'hour! 

In ordinary boiiinfr water they may survive for hours, 
lo be sure met heal instruments are sterilized, tlie\' have 
to be exposed to moist super-heated steam ‘in an 
autoclave, an apparatus devised for the purpose. 

1 hey resist extreme cold even more remarkahlv. 
After .SIX months in liquid air at—190° C. they have 

re's? '■etain their vitality, and in undisturbed , 

rest they survive for years. An organism which I 

rtproduc'es once in half an hour and while active is I 
eomparatively vulnerable, for boding swiftly kills • 
actne bacteria, can change itself into a spore sleeping L 
as It were for a period .sufficient for thousands of gene- f 
ra ions of normal life. An active bacterium lives/ 

generations in a day. A year sees/ 
-JU,U00 of Its generations. If man could quiesce under 
a verse circumstances for a proportion^ time the 
period would be about 1.000,000 years. He could pass 
all that time in waiting for the suitable environment to 
return. Thus the power of this quality of resistance in 
bacteria is ver>' great. They may be floating in this 
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(lonnaut condition in the air, in food, even in icebergs 
and hailstones. As soon as they fall into a suitable 
environment, such as a sore throat for diphtheria, an 
unclean water-supply for cholera, warm blood in the 
veins of animals and men for anthrax, the dormancy 
ends and the bacteria reproduce vigorously. Others 
require apparently most unpromising substances for 
a necessary part of tlieir respiration. Ammonia, free 
nitrogen from the air, sulphuretted hydrogen (the 
gas from bad eggs) are examples of peculiar substi¬ 
tutes or additions to the oxygen used by all other 
living organisms. These properties give bacteria 
their extraordinary power. They can accomplish the 
oddest tasks, turning fruit juice into wine, milk into 
butter and cheese, enrich the soil and poison animals 
and men. 

The diphtheria bacillus flourishes in the human 
throat. During its life it emits a substance into the en- 
viroiiing fluid wiiich permeates into the blood stream. 
This substance is a poison and attacks the heart. But 
it also has a permanent effect on the patient’s blood, 
for if the patient recovers, his blood is found to have 
been left by this poison in a resistant condition so that 
a second discharge from a second attack has no effect; 
the person has become immune. His blood seems to 
have been given a permanent quality inimical to the 
poison emitted by the diphtheria bacillus. In fact, his 
blood can be used as an aggressive agent. If a few 
drops are pricked out of him and mixed with the poison 
collected from a diphtheria colony, another person 
having the mixture injected into him will not suffer 
any harm. This is fortunate and strange. The poison 
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can exist quite iiiclepeiulently of the i)acilhis, which 
is easily demonstrated by filtering out I)acilli from a 
culture and injecting the fluid into a suitable animal 
when the diphtheria symptoms will he exhibited even 
if the animal has no sore throat. 

A subject recovered from diphtheria appears to have 
a chemical substance in his blood capable of neutral¬ 
ising the diphtheria poison. The immunity eonferred 
on a patient after recovery from typhoid fever operates 
in a different way. A few droj)s of this blood seems to 
have the power of causing the typhoid bacilli in a 
test-tube culture solution to cxiagulate and quiesce. 

The operation of the bacteria which consume the 
lungs and cause ‘consumption’ seems to depend on 
the condition of the patient. Nearly everyone contains 
wmsumption bacilli, but the bacillus does not flourish 
in him unless his body is susceptible. The exact cause 
of susceptibility is unknown, but associated in many 
cases with poor bodily condition; lack of nourishment 
and exercise, or weakness after an attack of pneumonia 
or some other illness. The bacillus itself is a tough one 
and difficult to kill. 

The rate at which bacilli multiply ought to cause 
them to show changes in heredity. If man can evolve 
from .some kind of ape in 100,000 generations, possibly 
bacilli might evolve new species in periods ,of years. 
Of course, the bacteria are so comparatively simple 
that there is not much scope for alterations in consti¬ 
tution, but the rapid succession of generations should 
utmostly exploit such as there is. Some direct evidence 
w in favour of the evolution of new species of bacteria. 

instance, in recent years sleepy sickness has 
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become a deadly infection. It was unknown or un¬ 
recognized in Europe twelve years ago. Perhaps the 
!)acillus has evolved quickly or mutated (‘mutation' is 
discussed later) from some other harmless species only 
since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Syphilis apparently changed from a tiresome into a 
dangerous infection in the fifteenth century. 

The evils due to bacteria have received more atten¬ 
tion than the goods. Tlieir contribution to well-being 
is prodigious and varied. Some bacteria are capable of 
living in the dark entirely on chemicals, without even 
the assistance of sunlight. These bacteria can produce 
life out of the indis|)utably dead. This fact suggests a 
bacterium may have been the first kind of organism to 
evolve from dead matter, for it could not live on itself 
and all other was purely dead matter. That is one 
justification for regarding bacteria or some organism 
of that sort as the link between dead and living 
matter. Another kind of bacteria can eat bricks. It is 
found in decaying stone, and perhaps is a type of 
organism which helped to manufacture soil in the 
Earth’s youth. There is evidence that soil is made by 
these bacteria on barren rocks and mountain peaks. 

Everyone knows peas, b^LS, lupins and other 
similar plants, and the import^' use of them in agri¬ 
culture. Thousands of years ago agriculturalists dis¬ 
covered that an occasional crop of these plants enriched 
the soil if ploughed in without reaping. About 188a 
this effect was carefully studied. I.and had these crops 
cultivated on it for fifteen years in succession, then the 
soil was analysed. It contained three times more 
nitrogen than at the beginning. The plants had some 
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power of taking the inert nitrogen out of the air and 
fixing it in the soil. When these plants were examined 
the well-known nodules on their roots in particular 
were carefully studied. 

If the plants were grown in sterilized soil with addi¬ 
tional chemicals, no nodules appeared on them and 
instead of increasing the nitrate content of the soil, 
required extra nitrate as one of the chemical additions 
to keep them alive. The plants themselves were not 
different from other green plants in being unable to 
take nitrogen from the air, they could achieve that 
only with tlie assistance of the nodules. AVhen people 
have lumps on them they are usually supposed to be 
ill, or at least, infected. Could the lupins be ill, and the 
cause of the illness be the power which took the nitro¬ 
gen from the air and fixed it in the soil? Study reveal¬ 
ed the bacteria in the nodules were storing nitrogen 
from the air, and when the nodules were ploughed 
into the soil, provided the refresher of nitrate. 

Other kinds of bacteria have indirectly helped to 
create not agricultural, but industrial civilization. 
These use iron-rust or manganese in the construction 
of their cell-walls, and have produced accumulations 
of bog-iron ore, ochre", and manganese ores, subse¬ 
quently to be turned into paint and bicycles and innu¬ 
merable very inorganic objects. 

No sight is more significant than the side of a hole 
in a field. The depth of life on the Earth is seen to be 
extraordinarily shallow, not more than a few dozen 
inches. The Earth is 8,000 miles in diameter; life 
penetrates perhaps eight feet into its surface. The 
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precariousness of life, the green veil cosmically dia¬ 
phanous, is revealed. 

Every year the Earth rears a new growth of plants 
and animals. This has been repeated for centuries and 
millions of years. Why is there no great thickness of 
organic debris? Because bacteria decompose it before 
it accumulates uncomfortably. The hard part of 
plants is mainly cellulose, the material of the walls of 
the plant’s cells. This is consumed by certain bacteria 
and its constituents freed from combination, so the 
accumulation of plant debris never grows beyond a 
comparatively small quantity. During the process 
methane and sulphuretted hydrogen are released from 
the cellulose by bacteria, and the former is well-known 
as marsli-gas, which arises from the active bacteria in 
the woody debris of marshes. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
is recognized in the wind issuing from animals during 
digestion, and from humans wliose digestive apparatus 
is not working properly. Horses especially belch wind. 
They live on grass containing much cellulose. Bacteria 
in their large intestine decompose the cellulose into 
substances from which the horses can derive nourish¬ 
ment, for cellulose cannot be directly digested bv horses 
or humans. Much niethane is produced in the intestine 
by the bacteria and issues as wind. 

Bacteria are alive and the site of continuous chemical 
reactions and hence of evolution of heat. It is they 
that help to fire haystacks by ‘spontaneous combus¬ 
tion. They live in the bay and reduce it into fine 
fibres and powders very susceptible to chemical re¬ 
action with oxygen. When this happens the stack takes 
fire. Piles of cotton waste are also sometimes fired 
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through bacterial action. This has been proved by ster¬ 
ilizing waste, and attempting to make it fire spontane¬ 
ously. It will not. If a little fresh waste is added it 
may, since the bacteria in it spread to the sterilized i)art 
of the pile and multiply, if the conditions are favourable. 

Eating bricks, collecting iron ore, burning hay¬ 
stacks, poisoning humanity, digesting grass; what a 
bacterial repertoire!—and there are other major turns 
besides. Some good fish and most bad glows hi the 
dark. The explanation of the shining is not yet 
known, but it is associated with bacterial action. 
Butcher’s meat also frequently glows in the dark after 
two days in a cool room. AVlicn treated with a dilute 
salt solution the ph osphorescence i s increased. 

Many bacteria incKiding dangerous species are Killed 
or tamed by light. Anthrax and typhus spores which 
resist severe treatment are killed liy suitable exposure 
to sunlight. The rays beyond the violet, the invisible 
ultra-violet, are the most bactericidal and these can be 
produced artificially by various kinds of electric lamps. 
Even when the ray^s do not kill the bacteria 
frequently e nervate '^ftrem'^and reduce their virulence. 
The bacterialrole^n the production of Imttcr,'Biee.se, 
alcoholic drinks, perfumes, tobacco, etc., must be 
mentioned. The subtle flavours of these commodities 
and luxuries are due to various bacteria, and cheese is 
itself a mass of bacterial bodies. The most perfeet 
flavours are produced by particular bacteria, and the 
manufacturer must be careful to encourage these 
bacteria in his manufacturing processes. For butter 
and cheese it is possible to isolate some of these desir¬ 
able bacteria and culture them artificially. If the raw 
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matcrijil is deficient in them or does not help their 
^rrowth they can he added independently. These manu¬ 
facturers ensure a fine and reliable fiavoiir in their pro¬ 
ducts. The bacteria responsible for defects such as 
rancidity in butter and ropiness in milk are studied that 
they may be avoided. 

iMany of tlie rarer sensations of life are due to the 
bacteria, many odours and perfumes and flavours. 
The deep sensation of health and profundity in things 
felt in the air of frcshly^tilled fields on a spring morn- 
ing is partly due to tlie odours produced by bacteria 
in the soil and released by plougliing. Good tobacco 
receives its aroma from the activity of bacteria during 
ripening. The subtleties of innumerable alcoholic drinks 
are bacterial by-products and for that reason so un- 
api)roachable by present chemical synthesis. 

IX. ABOUT BIRDS 
By Julian Huxley 

From Bird Watching and Bird Behaviour 

Birds arc fascinating creatures in every country, and they 
are the most beautiful tilings in our Indian landscape. Yet 
how few people seem to notice them; how very few enjoy 
them. There is nothing more thrilling in the Indian year 
than the time of the migration of birds at the beginning of 
the hot weather. For the change seems to come more rapidly 
then than in the later year when great flocks of duck 
and geese form spearheads in the sky. This passage is taken 
from a wireless talk by Professor Huxley, who as well as being 
a Professor of Zoology looks after the great London Zoo. It 

>8 written so persuasively that you will look at birds in a more 
exciting way than before. 
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To watch birds is delightful eiioiij^h in itself : l)ut most 
people like a back^rouiul against which they can set 
their observations. 

These feathered creatures, what are they iu the eco¬ 
nomy of nature? What is their history, what may Ije 
their future? How do they eom])are with other kinds 
of living things? 

The master-key here is the idea of evoluti<»n: it un¬ 
locks the door tlirough wliieh alone our biological back¬ 
grounds become visible. There are no other animals 
built in at all the same way as birds. How did they 
come to evolve in their present condition? 

The first thing that evolutionary study teaches us 
is that birds were not always so diflerent from other 
creatures as they are today. The tew fossil birds 
knowTi from the Upper Cretaceous age, seventy or 
eighty million years back, all had teeth like any lizard. 
When we reach the Jurassic period, nearly twice as 
long ago, the only two specimens of birds so far found 
were so unlike any ordinary bird in their construction 
that, if it were not for the iucky accident of their hav¬ 
ing been embedded in such fine mud that the im¬ 
print of their feathers is still preserved to us, we 
should have been in doubt as to whether they were 
birds at all. They might almost equally well have 
been exceptionally agile reptiles, for they were tooth¬ 
ed, had long jointed tail-bones, and big claws on their 
fore-limbs. And before this time in the world s history* 
for all the hundreds of millions of years since life 
began, there were no birds at all. 

Birds, in fact, are the offshoot from one kind of 
very active reptile, probably related to some of the 
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smaller Dinosaurs. They became birds through the 
evolution of feathers out of scales, wh'ch first, by act¬ 
ing as a heat-retaining blanket, allowed their tempera¬ 
ture to be kept at a high level, well above that of their 
surroundings, and secondly made flight possible. The 
other peculiarities of modern bii’ds* such as their 
using tlieir high body-temiicrature to brood their eggs, 
the transformation of their originally long and 
awkward tail, like a kite’s, into an efficient rudder- 
fan; or the lightening of their dead weight by the sub¬ 
stitution of horny beaks for heavy teeth—all these came 
later. By about forty or fifty million years ago, all 
birds had become of the essentially modern type; no¬ 
thing has happened since then save a perfecting of 
the different branches—duck, or hawk, or song-bird 
—for particular modes of life. 

There have been three other groups of animals to 
hchieve true flight; one, the flying insects, arose from 
a wholly different stock; and two from the same back¬ 
boned stock to which the birds belong—the flying mam¬ 
mals or bats, and the flying reptiles or pterodactyls, 
the latter all long extinct. 

The great advantage which the birds had over their 
vertebrate competitors in the art of flying M^as that 
they, possessing feathers, could make a wing of these; 
while the skinny flight-membranes of bats and ptero¬ 
dactyls had to be stretched and so demanded 
attachment to hind—as well as to fore-limb. Bats can¬ 
not run or hop, nor could pterodactyls; their legs are 
subordinated to their wings. But birds kept their 
legs clear of this entanglement, as the ancestors of 
man k^pt their fore-limbs clear of running; and so 
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birds were free both of the air and the earth, one pair 
of limbs for each element. 

Insects are the equal of birds in this respect; but 
they are inferior in another. They can never grow big. 
It Avould take too long to go into the reason why, but 
the fact remains: an insect as big as a swan or even 
a thrush is, luckily for us, unthinkable. Small size is 
in itself a disadvantage; it brings the further dis¬ 
advantage in its train that it prevents an animal having 
a constant temperature higher than its surroundings, 
for its bulk is so small in proportion to its surface that 
the heat generated by the chemical combustion in its 
muscles all leaks away in no time. 

So insects are not only small, but the whole tempo 
of their lives goes up and down witli the temperature 
of the outer world. They cannot achieve the constancy 
of living possible to a bird or a mammal, and are at Ii 
great disadvantage in Avinter, being put out of action 
more or less completely by the cold. 

However, though birds can grow big in comparison 
Avith insects, they are limited in size in comparison 
Avith other vertebrates. This comes from the fact of 
flight; the laws of aerodynamics make it A'ery incon¬ 
venient for a flying bird to Avcigli much over fifty 
pounds, and quite impossible for it to weigh as much as 
a horse or even a leopard. It is only the birds which 
nave given up flying, like ostrich or cassowary, or the 
extinct nioa or dodo, whicli have ev^cn begun to groAV 
big according to mammalian or reptilian standards. 

(An passing, these considerations show Avhat a bio- 

M u conventional winged angel. 

iWr Haldane has taken the trouble to calculate that 
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an a»igel of average human stature would require such 
huge muscles to move his wings that tliey would have 
- to project four or five feet in front of his sternum). 

Hie stock size for birds is, in fact, from something 
under an ounce to about ten or fifteen pounds; their 
construction forces them to play their role in the world 
within these limits of weight. 

The next valuable light which evolution throws on 
birds is that they do not in any way< represent a past 
stage in man’s evolutionary development, but have 
developed divergently along their own lines. Birds 
and mammals, in fact, represent two quite distinct 
branches of the tree of life, which developed quite 
independently from reptiles. And they developed 
from two quite distinct reptilian stocks, so that if we 
want to find a common ancestor for furry mammal and 
feathery bird, we must look for it in the most primitive 
kinds of reptiles, and must go back at least to the 
very beginning of the middle ages of life, about two 
hundred million years back. Their special resem¬ 
blances, such as the uniform and high temperature, 
have been independently evolved in the two stocks, and 
in some cases, as with the division of the heart into two 
<juite different sides for more efficiency in circulation, 
though the result is the same, the evolutionary method 
followed has been dissimilar. 

Birds have kept reptilian-looking scales on their 
feet, and have stuck to the reptile’s method of 
reproduction by large-yolked eggs contained in a 
protective shell. In some ways, however, the bird 
branch has evolved beyond their rivals the mammals, 
and in these respects must be regarded as at the very 
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tiptop of the tree of life. Birds liave the hi^jhest 
temperature, and therefore the greatest speed of vital 
chemistry, of any creatxires. Tliey have the greatest 
activity, the greatest emotional variety: they show the 
highest extremes in beauty of colour and pattern: 
they have the most striking and highly developed 
courtship of any group of animals, and their songs 
are by far the most beautiful and elaborate music that 
the world knew before the coming of man. They are 
the most mobile of creatures and so at a great 
advantage over every other kind of land animal in 
high latitudes; for they can breed there and take 
advantage of the riches of the Arctic lands and still 
more of the Arctic seas during the summer, and then 
migrate to temperate climates, leaving a few wretched 
foxes and reindeer to eke out existence over the inhospit¬ 
able winter. 

There are two lines in which mammals have beateii 
the world—in brain-development and efficient me¬ 
thods of reproduction. As regards reproduction, it 
seems clear that the fact of flight discouraged any 
adoption of the perfected mammalian method of 
nourishing the unborn young within the mother’s 
body. Extra weight is a severe handicap to a bird; and 
when it can mature and lay its eggs one at a time, and 
yet hatch them all out at once by putting off incuba¬ 
tion until all are laid, it would be a disadvantage to 
handicap itself by the weight of half a dozen embryos 
at once. And it is perhaps just because of the birds* 
very success in the matter of flight and of high tem¬ 
perature that they failed to progress further in regard 
to brains. So many avenues were thrown open to them 
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through their mobility and their activity that no pres¬ 
sure illy on them to circumvent fate by means of in¬ 
telligence. Possibly too, their relatively small size 
had some say in the matter. Intelligence depends on 
making new combinations of nerve-paths in the higher 
centres of the brain; and for this a much larger number 
of nervecells and fibres seem to be required than for 
even the most elaborate equipment of the fixed nerve 
routes by which instincts operate. 

One thing at least is certain and significant, where¬ 
as in the general stock of mammals, progress was 
being made and new specialized lines budded out up 
till a mere five or ten million years ago, and in the 
line of man s descent evolutionary advance has con¬ 
tinued up to the present and mav well be prolonged 
into the future, the birds settled down to stability about 
half way through the Tertiary Epoch, about twenty 
or thirty millions of years back, and since then, though 
they have doubtless sprouted out innumerable tiny side- 
twigs of new species and genera, do not seem to have 
made any real evolutionary progress. 

Nor are they likely to achieve any in the future. 
Idke the insects, whose most advanced types such as 
the ants have been living the same kind of lives, 
endowed with the same kind of structure, for an even 
longer space of time, they seem to have reached the 
limit of perfection attainable, in the circumstances 
prevailing upon the earth, by the kind of creature 
which they are. They have attained the limiting 
speed of flight possible to living flying machines 
operating with feathers and one pair of wings; their 
temperature is as high as it can profitably be made; 
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their migrations take them to the extreme of 
habitability in high latitudes; their ability in nest¬ 
building is as great as could lie attained by instinct 
alone. 

We must remember, liowever, that evolution is 
never all progress. Progress, it seems, there has al¬ 
ways been, but it is progress in the upper limits of 
life’s achievements, not in the great bulk of her pro¬ 
ductions. Indeed the impulsion to progress comes 
from the very fact that there already exists this great 
mass of animals and plants which have already reach¬ 
ed a more or less final and stable relation with the 
world about them, and have already adequately filled 
the lower and more obvious places in life’s economy. 
It is just because there exists such competition in the 
old ways of life that it is an advantage for any crea¬ 
ture to push forward and adopt new and improved 
methods. 

Each group that has reached stability is thus filling 
a very definite place in the elaborate system of 
exchanges which constitutes the balance of Nature. 
Looked at from this point of view, as regards what 
they do rather than how they do it, birds take on a 
new interest. The great majority of them are eaters 
of other animals, either throughout life, or in the case 
of small grain-eating birds like various ^ches 
throughout their greedy nestling period. In this way 
they have stuck to the ancestral predilections of 
vertebrates, which were all in origin flesh-eaters; a 
herbivorous diet only began later in vertebrate 
evolution, with some of the big reptiles, and later and 
still more efficiently with some of the bigger mammals. 
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Anion^ birds, on tlie other iiand, very few are herbi¬ 
vorous; such are some of the geese and ducks. 

The birds as a whole thus stuck to a meat diet; but 
their average size determined the size of their prey. 
The great majority of them are so moderate in bulk 
that they can only eat small creatures; and these small 
creatures, though they will include worms and snails 
and spiders, will by the nature of the biological world 
be for the most part insects. Some of the larger birds 
eat creatures up to the scale of frogs and mice, or are 
carrion feeders, or prey on other, smaller birds; and 
there are of course numerous water-birds which live 
on Crustacea, the aquatic equivalent of insects, on 
molluscs, and on fisli. But if we could take statistics 
of the food of all birds, in especial of all land birds, 
we sliould find that insects headed the list. 

Now insects, in contradistinction to vertebrates, are 
in the great majority vegetable-feeders, both by an¬ 
cestral predilection and modern practice. So that in 
reganj to what we might call biological trade, the 
complicated circulation of matter through lifeless 
forms in earth, water and air, through green plants, 
animal bodies, and microscopic scavengers like 
moulds and bacteria, and back into lifeless forms 
again, the nett effect of birds is to be a check upon 
insects in their consumption of green plants and their 
products. In this way they are obviously the allies of 
man; remove every bird in the world at one stroke, 
the biological balance would be tilted, and it would 
be much harder even than now to protect man's crops 
and trees from the ravages of their persistent insect 
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consumers. Birds in fact are one of the few j^roups ot 
animal whose activities as a whole are useful to man. 

But do not let us run away with the idea that 
economies are everythin^?- There was a letter in The 
Times not long ago apropos of Sir Hilton \oungs 
Bill for safeguarding some of the beauties ol the 
countryside. The writer, after pointing out that the 
Bill, if it became law, would involve in certain eases 
some financial sacrifice for individuals or lor the coun¬ 
try", continued ‘and after all, the aims of the measure 
are merely aesthetic*—and therefore in his estimation 
not to be weighed against even small quantities of 
£ s. d. 

It is just this point of view~the attitude embodied 
in that word merely—Avhich I want to combat. 
Economics is the foundation of everything, and 
money is money and must be made. We may know 
that elementary truth well enough, and yet be per¬ 
mitted the reminder that the really important thing 
is what we are going to ask of our money when we 
have made it. We may ask leisure, or a bigger house, 
or travel, or a gay life, or power, or bits of several in 
turn. And one thing that some will want to ask lor is 
the refreshment of unspoilt country and the delight of 
wild birds. England is getting so crowded now, with 
mechanical devices so huge and pervading and travel 
so easy, that the different things different people ask 
from money are coming to clash with each other. 

If the wants of different kinds of people arc to be 
satisfied, there has got to be not only forbearance and 
good will but regulation and restriction. 

The bird-watcher and the bird-lover ask for more 
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birds, and more different kinds of them, and more 
opportunities of quietly watching and studying them. 
In the last thirty or forty years there lias been a 
welcome change in the attitude of the general public 
about birds. They are more interested in them, 
fonder of them, delight to see photographs and read 
accounts of them in their wild state but deprecate the 
killing of them or the wanton taking of their eggs 
much more than they used to. The bird-watcher can 
help the growth of this changed attitude. We have 
gone a long way, but could go much further. In some 
American towns there are now bird-boxes everywliere 
in city parks and private gardens and bird-tables and 
bird-baths—and naturally an enormous increase in 
the number of birds to gladden the eyes of city- 
dwellers. In Germany, before the war, I went once 
casually into the city park at AVurzburg, and found an 
astounding plenty of birds, and people feeding them. 
One man had a couple of tits on his hand, chaffinches 
and blackbirds at his feet; he told me he once had a 
spotted woodpecker swoop down from a tree and take 
a nut from his fingers. And the hawfinches, those 
fantastic huge-billed birds, so shy that many country 
people do not know of their existence, even where they 
are not uncommon—they were sitting about in the 
trees like sparrows; I even saw a pair of them court¬ 
ing over a public path and in full view and sound of 
the trams and traffic in the street beyond. 

We could encourage and tame birds like this in our 
gardens and our cities and our parks if we wanted, to. 

The bird-lover can help to see that the Bird 
Protection laws are enforced; for in spite of the general 
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chaiifTc of attitude, there is still plenty of kiilino- of 
rare birds and e^«'-snatchiii^ ot I'are e^^s hv peojde 
with the ridiculous eollection-niania, plentv of snaring 
ol linnets and goldfinches and other song-birds to be 
put into cages, plenty of wanton shooting, especiallv of 
something unusual just l)ccause it is unusual. 

He can try and get the law changed: to take an 

exain])le, the law which permits the discharge of waste 

oil from oil-driven ships at sea, to drift about and 

foul our shores and in doing so to smear itself on the 

pluinagc ot hundreds ot guillemots and divers and 

pullins and other sea-birds, jjrevent them from opei»- 

ing theii nings, and so condemn them to dcatli from 

stanalion. If you want ocular demonstrations, go 

mid look at the case in the Central Hall of the Xatural 

History Museum at South Kensington whicli shows 

what happens to birds when the oilv filth gels onto 
their feathers. 

■'^iJPPoJ'ting such liodies as the 
iSational Irust and the Royal Society for the Protec- 

tion of Birds, which are saving wihi bits of countrv 
Irom being built over or otherwise developecl, or 
reserving them as actual sanctuaries, inviolate to the 
birds, or providing bird-rests at liglithouses to prevent 
dazzled migrants from being tlrowned, or paving 

watchers to see that protected birds arc not sho't or 
robbed of their eggs. 

The nineteenth century rolibed tliis countrv of manv 
treasures of bird-life. There is, however, no reason 
'' i\ some of them at least should not be recoi'cred 
lor us and our descendants. The great bustard is per- 
Jiaps an inevitable loss; but protection has brought 
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the hitterii back to breed and boom in Norfolk; the 
raven is here and there spreading back from the hill- 
fastnesses and did' nesting-sites whither persecution 
drove it, down again to nest in trees in the lowlands. 

Tlie lovely black-and-white avocet, the fantastic 
rutf, the liandsome godwit that once bred on many of 
our coasts before egg-stealers and even more the 
casual man with a gun drove them away, still nest 
abundantly just across the sea in Holland; and there 
is no reason at all ^vIlv we sliould not lure them back 
again, and the black terns and strange great spoon¬ 
bills too, if we set our mind to it. 

For—and this is my last word—in considering the 
birds’ place in Nature we must remember that they 
ha^'e a place in civilization as well as in wild nature; 
and that even if we be busy mechanizing so many 
. aspects of life, or rather, just because we are mecha¬ 
nizing them, thex’c is all the more reason to reserve to 
birds shy birds as well as tame, rare birds as well as 
common—a place in our civilized scheme of things, and 
to see that that place is kept for them, and so for our 
delectation and that of our posterity. 




X. ABOUT ANIMALS 

Bv H. G. Wklls, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells 

From The Science of Life 


The following passage describes a few ’simple problems set 
to animals to test their intelligence. The writers tell us 
that the method is to set a problem for the animal to 
solve, and then to see what it will do, taking the greatest 
care not to prompt it or guide it in any way. If possible, the 
investigator should be outside the room and watch through 
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comparatively new 
They are j>art of 
and map out the 
depends upon the 
througli the a<j:es 
struggle for exist- 
as physically—liave 


a peeplmle. 'I’ljese animal tests arc 
and you may ask what their purpose is. 
an endeavour by scientists to estimate 
intelligence of mammals. 'J’his effort 
idea of evolution, which says that 
creatures have developed because in the 

cnce the fittest—mentally as well ... 

survived. In this sclicme man is at the head and'still shows pos¬ 
sibility of mental development. Other animals often show that 
they will not develop any further. When the map is 
completed it will show how through countless ages the mammals 
have evolved intelligence. 

A FAVouitiTE type of exjieriiuent is as follows: Food 
IS put inside a shut box, to which sonic latcli or spring 
or hi(]dcn passa^^c will ^dve access, and tlic unfed 
animal is lett tmtsidc the hox; or vice versa, the 
animal is imprisoned in a jm/zle-hox and food and 
hhcrly arc outside. If practicable the first method is 
the better, as the animals arc not ilustcred or fri<rhten- 

5.^Rats and squirrels can do 
little hut find Iiiddcn weak spots through which they 

could thg a tunnel; hut creatures with considerable 
skill in manipulation, like dogs and racoons, arc 
c^mble of quite elaborate feats. They learn how to 
slide back a bolt, to pusli down a lever, to pull tlie 
draggmg-loop of a string which opens the door and 
so torth. They even learn, all by themselves, com¬ 
bination fastenings in ^vhich several operations have 
to be performed in a definite order before the door 
will open. But—and this is a very important point— 
they leam tljeir tasks with scarcely an infusion of what 
one might call reasoning, the process is essentially 
one of trial and error. They claw about until a happy 
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accidcnl produces the ri^ht result: and then, as the 
test is repeated. l)y wliat seems a fundamental law of 
learning-, the successful movements are ^jradually 
stamped in’ to their hchaviour, the unsuccessful 
ones gradually stamped out’. They improve steadily 
in their ])erformanec until they do the trick (piickly 
and automatieallv. Hut what they have mastered is 
a trick of movement, not an understanding of how the 
lever or the catch or the string works. They have not 
so much learnt a lesson as formed a habit. Kor alter 


the arrangement of the fastenings, without any eliange 
in the mechanical principle involved, and they liavc 
to begin again at the beginning with random scrabblings 
and i)uild up a new movement-habit as laboriouslj' as 
before. 


A dog, for example, learns of its own accord to get 
into a large box for food, by pressing a little lever. 
One day the Ijox is turned through a right angle. The 
animal is completely put off, it goes up to Avhere the 
lever used to be and scratches away fruitlessly; and 
it takes as long to learn Iiow to get in as it did the first 
time. 


Just the .same automatic habit-formation without 
any insight is brought about when animals are trained 
to run a niazc to get food or liberty. Rats, for 
instance, will quite soon learn the secrets of even 
complicated mazes, such as a miniature of the celeb¬ 
rated one at Hampton Court. But this is a blankly 
unintelligent habit. A human being who has learnt a 
maze fairly well will never go wrong at the entrance; 
the first turning is the first thing he learns. But rats, • 
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even when they have reduced tlieir mistakes to very 
few, are just as likely to make one at the first turning 
as anywhere else. Similarly, if a man is set t() learn 
a ma/e whieii is a mirror-image of one lie has alreatly 
leai’iit Mell, he (]uiekly reeogni/es the fael. and hy al- 
\eays suhstituting right turn for left turn sneeeeds very 
soon with his new task. Xot so the rats; sneli a maze 
is no easier to them than a completely new one. They 
are unahle to grasp its analogy with the first. 

\\ e ourselves form motor-jiahils of mueh the same 
kind. \ our house is, in a sense, a problem liox; vou 
have to learn your way about it: and the meehan'ieal 
autoinatieity with whieh you proeeed from tlie bed¬ 
room to the dining-room to get your breakfast, per¬ 
haps while thinking of something <)uite different, is 
[jarallel to the meehanieal way in whieh the animals 
solve their problems when they have been learnt. The 
animal sees its Ixix, presses the lever, gets inside, and 
thus earns its meals; hut it no more thinks out the 
train of aetions as a logieal sequenee wlien it performs 
fhem than you think out the motions of your legs and 
the turnings of your door-lumdles on your way to 
breakfast. The ])roeess by which your motor-habit 
was established was rather (iifi'erent from the trial-and- 
error method oj the animal, but the final result is 
strictly parallel. Ajiother example of a human motor- 
habit i.s afforded by the actor who has rei)eated the 
same lines night after night for hundreds of nights, 
and now goes througii his performance meelianieally; 
if the habit, the automatic flow of words, should fail 

for a moment, he is helpless and breaks down 
eompletel^^ 
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It is not by any means easy to tell what part auto¬ 
matic motor habits ot this kind ])lay in the lives of 
wild mammals. We may ^uess tluit a rabbit runs 
round its burrow as automatically as we run r<Hind our 
houses. In one or two cases, we ha\'e more^ definite^ 
information ot animals whose actions have been ste¬ 
reo-typed into a east-iron routine. Thus there arc ani¬ 
mals which <lcposit their dun^‘ in the same |)lace day 
after day, with extraordinary i)ertinacitv. Then there 
are rounds niade by-animals in search‘of food. The 
Malayan rhinoceros, tor instance, has a regular round 
of feeding-grounds, which he covers in about a month. 
Dr Ridley describes A\'ell-\corn tracks tlirough the 
forest, about three feet across, along wliich the ani¬ 
mals travel, generally by niglit. There is a story of 
a temporary hospital hut, Avhich had been hastily* run 
up, and happened to be exactly on a rhinoceros track ; 
when the beast came roun<l a'gain, he went in at one 
door, down the central passage between the beds, and 
out at the other, much to the alarm of the patients. 

But Ave must get back to our puzzle-boxes. When 
a^ habit is establishetl, its automatic execution is A’^erv 
similar in man and lieast. But there is a great and 
important difference in the way in which habits are 
acquired. The animals in the experiments, in most 
cases at any rate, solve their problems by scrabbling 
about aimlessly and remembering the movements 
which happen to work. But put a man in a strange 
situation and the odds are he will behave in an alto¬ 
gether more reasonable way. He will think things 
over, and not begin to try solutions until he gets 
some kind of idea to work on. 
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We would make it clear here that the essential 
contrast does not lie between human behaviour and the 
behaviour of other mammals. It lies hetwetn two 
<lifl*erent methods of attacking problems. One metluxl 
is to try all sorts of movements in the hope of mud¬ 
dling through; the other is to attempt to understand 
the problem before actually performing its solution. 
On the whole, most mammals in these experiments 
employ the first method, and most men, in the affairs 
of everyday life, emi>loy the second. 

Let us take a-simple example. We rig up a little 
piece of wire-netting at right angles to the walls of a 
house: after three or four yards we j)ut a right-angle 
l)end into it, so that it runs |>arallel with the Iiouse 
for another couple of yards. For our ( xperiment with 
this simi)lcst of ‘mazes* we choose three organisms 
—a hen, a dog, and a child of five or six. We lead 
them up to the wire-netting and throw a tit-l)it (the 
tit-hit is of cour.se, suited to each subject) over it. The 
problem is successfully solved if the subject of the test 
without hesitation sums up the situation aial makes 
off round the l)ackwardly projecting hit of wire-netting 
to the prize. You may say that the problem is so 
stupidly siiiiple as to he no problem. Not at all. The 
hen never solves it j>roperly. So long as it sees and 
wants the food it will dash and Hutter vainly against 
the netting. If it does succeed in getting round to 
the tit-hit, it will be because it has abandoned the 
problem and started to go away, and then accidentally 
turned so as to see the food from a more favourable 
position. The little human creature, on the other 
hand, will never fail to trot round. And the dog is 
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the wire, 

hilt n"' ‘t inefiectual jumps towards it 

so IhVl ‘''"I’l't;'! .i'ist over the wire 

" llMl ,t ,s u.llnn a lew incl.es of its nose, it l.ehaves 

I>oten"-’'I|,<. r 's now too 

1 n , flic (loa- IS. as it were, niafjnetized by it and 

• MO ae.|inre the .letaehn.ent nee.led to n,.i .-onn.l: 

• I, serahhiinf.' and harkinff stupidlv 

o ■ liis slw ’ ■studied hehavionV 

i he ddlerenees in method of attack between hii-d 
l aniinid, and himian chdd are impressive; they rc- 

t evolutionary process 

that has led up to the human intellect. ‘ 
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XI. ULTIMA THl LK 
IIv Jon.\ Gai.swouthv 
ITom Cfir/iz'fin 


Cl A f.su OHTiiv .s oollecUcin of short stories failed Carninii is one 
ol the finest in English, and for a ^encratiini this literature has 
hcen ^rowin^ \ery rich in short stories. In modern .simrt stories, 
as ue .sec from nil three examples here. narrali\e eoitnnonlv 
urows out of eharaeler. Very <»ften an inter<‘stin” eeiilral 
(haraeter is drawn, and our sympathy heinij eaupht. we are 
interested to hear a .story about him. 'I'he other eharaeters 
e.vist in c*onnexion with the eciitral eharaeljr and Ihev j(row out 
ot their <'t)ntaet witli him. Charaeler ami narrative exist tiJ'jether 
in the short story in \aryinj; proportions and the essenee of the 
tiling; is the quick, deft drawing;. 

t i-Ti.MA liiLTij;! TIu* >\(>r(Is coint- into iny head this 
\vii»ter That is why I write down the story, 

as I know it, ot a little old friend. 

I used to .see him first in Kensington (hardens, 
where he eatne in the afternoons, aeeonipanied hy a 
very sitiall ^irl. One wotdd see them silent hefore u 
shrill) or ilower, or with their heads inelined to heaven 
hefore a tree, or leaning' above water and the ducks, 
or .stretched on their stomachs watehin^»* a beetle, or'on 
their hacks watehiif^ the sky. Often they wouhl stand 
holdiiiff ernmhs'out to the hird.s, who would perch 
about them, and even drop on their arms little white 
marks of affection and esteem. They were admittedly 
a noticeable couple. The eliild, who was fair-haired 
and elfinlike, with dark eyes and a pointed chin, wore 
clothes that seemed somewhat hard put to it. And, 
if the two were not standing still, she went alonff 
pulling at his hand, eager to get there, and, since he 
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was a very little, li^ht old man, he seemed always in 
advance ot his own feet. He A\as garbed, if I 
remember, in a daA'erdy brown o\'ereoat and broad- 
brimmed soft grey hat, and his trousers, what M'as 
\isil)le of them, were tucked into half-length black 
gaiters M-hieh tried to join with very old brown shoes. 
Indeed his costume did not indicate any great share 
of pros])erity. But it was his face that riveted atten¬ 
tion. Tliin, cherry-red, and wind-dried as old wood, 
it had a special sort of brightness, with its spikes and 
wiives of silvery hair, and blue eyes which seemed to 
shine. Bather mad, I used to think. Standing by 
the rails of an cnelo.surc, with his withered lips pursed 
and his cheeks drawn in till you would think the wind 
might bl(>w through them, he would emit the most en¬ 
ticing trills and ])ipings, exactly imitating various 
birds. 


Those who rouse our interest are generally the last 
|)cople ^ve speak to, for interest seems to set up a kiiwl 
of special shyness; so it was long before I made his 
acquaintance. But one day by the Serpentine, I saw 
him coming along alone, ‘looking sad; but still with 
that queer brightness aliout him. He sat down on my 
bench with his little dried hands on his thin little 
knees, and began talking to himself in a sort of whis¬ 
per. Presently I cauglit the words: ‘God cannot be 
like us.’ And for fear that he might go on uttering 
such j)recious remarks that were obviously not intended 
to be heard, I had either to go. away or else address 
him. So, on an impulse, I said: 

‘Why?’ 

He turned without surprise: 
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‘I’ve lost Jiiy laiullady’s little girl, Ik* said. 
‘Dead! And only seven years old.’ 

That little thing I used to watch you withT 

‘Did you? Did youf I’m glad you saw her.’ 

‘I used to see you looking at llowcrs, and trees, and 
those ducks.’ 

His face hrightened Avistfully. 'Yes; she was a 
great companion to an old man like me.’ And he 
relapsed into his contemplation of the water. He had 
a curious, preci.se way of speaking, that malchcil his 
])ipchinesque little old face. At last he again turned 
to me those blue youthful eves which seemed to shine 
out of a perfect little nest of 'crow’s-feet. 

‘We M'ere great friends! lUit 1 couldn’t expect it. 
Things don’t last, do they?’ I was glad to notice that 
his voice was getting cheerful. ‘When I was in the 
Orchestra at the Harmony Theatre, it never usccl to 
occur to me that sonte day I shouldn’t i)lay there any 
more. One felt like a bird. That’s the beauty of 
music, sir. You lose yourself; like that blackbird 
there.’ He imitated the note of a blackbird s<> 
perfectly tliat I could have sworn the bird started. 

‘Birds and flowers! Wonderful things;'wonderful! 
Why, even a buttercup!’ He pointed at one of those 
little golden flowers with his toe. ‘Did you ever see 
such a marvellous thing?’ And he turned his face up 
at me. 

‘And yet, somebody told me once that they don’t 
agree witli cows. Now can that be? I’m not a 
countryman—though I was born at Kingston.* 

‘The cows do well enough on them.’ I said, ‘in my 
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par! ()1 the world.—In i'aet. the fanners sav they like 
to see laittereups.* 

I m i)|ad to hear you say that. 1 was always sorry 
to think they disagreed.' 

When I ^r„t up to too. 

I take it as very kind of you,' lie said, 'to have 
sj)oken to me.' 

1 he pleasure was mine. 1 am generally to he found 

here;d)outs irt the afternoons any time you like a talk.' 

Delighted, he said, 'delighted. I make friends of 

the ereatures and llowers as mueh as possible, hut they 

ean t always make us understand.’ And after we had 

aken ott our respeetive hats, he reseated liinrself, with 
his Iiands on his knees. 

Xext time I eame across him standing hv the rails 

*'1 an enclosure, and, in his arms, an old *and really 
'Mxtched-looking cat. 

I ilon’t like boys,’ he said, without preliniinarv of 

any sort. 'UHiat do you think they were doing to 

this 1 ) 001 - old eatf Dragging it along by a string to 

drown it; .see where it’s cut into the furl 1 think 

boys despise the old and weak!’ He held it out to me. 

At the ends of those little sticks of arms the lieast 

looked more dead than.alive; I had never seen a more 
niiserahlc creature. 

I fat,’ he .said, ‘is one of the most 

marvellous things in the world. Such a depth of life 

And, as he spoke, the cat opened its moutii as if 

protesting at that as.sertion. It teas tiie sorriest-look- 
ing beast. 

‘Wiat are you going to do ^^•ith it?’ 
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'Take it home: it looks to me as if il mi^ht die.’ 

‘You (lou t tliink that mi^ht lie more mereilul^ 

Tt depends; it depends. 1 shall see. I t’aney a 
little kindness mi^ht do a ^reat deal i'or it. Its ^ot 
plenty of spirit. 1 ean see from its eye.’ 

‘May I eome alon^ with you a hitT 

‘Oh!’ he .said, ’deli^fhtcd.' 

We walked on side hy side, exeitini; the derision ol 
nearly everyone we passed—his faee looked so like a 
mother’s when .she is feeding* her hal)y! 

‘You'll find this’ll he (piite a dilferent eat tomor¬ 
row,’ he said. ‘1 shall have to get in, though, without 
my landlady seeing; a funny woman! 1 have two or 
three strays already.’ 

‘Can I help in any way?’ 

'Thank you’, he .said. ‘1 shall ring the area hell, 
and as she comes out below I shall go in above. She’ll 
think it’s boys. They arc like that.’ 

‘But doe.sn’t she do your rooms, or anything?’ 

A -smile puckered his face. ‘I’ve only one; 1 do it 
myself. Oh, it’d never do to have her about, even if 
1 could afford it. But,’ he added, ‘if you’re so kind 
as to come with me to the door, you might eiigage 
her by asking where Mr Thompson lives. That’s me. 
In the musical world my name was jMoronelli; not 
that I have Italian blood in me, of course.’ 

‘And I .shall come uj)?’ 

‘Honoured; but I live very quietly.’ 

We passed out of the gardens at Ivancaster Gate, 
where all the house-fronts .seem so successful, and out 
of it into a little street that was extremely like a 
grubby child trying to hide lunder* its mother’s skirts. 
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Here he took n newspaper from his pocket and wrap¬ 
ped it round the eat. 

She s a funny woman/ lie repeated; ‘Scotch 
descent you know.' Suddenly he pulled an area 
hell and scuttled up the steps. 

i opened tlie door. Iiowever, I saw 

heiore him in the ludi a short, thin woman dressed in 

black with a sharp humpy face. Her voice sounded 
brisk and resolute. 

‘What have you got tiierc, Hr Tiiompson?’ 
Aewspaper, Mrs :\Iarch.’ 

Oh, indeed! A^ow, you’re not going to take tliat eat 
upstairs! 

1 1 'O'ce acquired a sudden 

shrill (lelcrmmation. ‘Stand aside, please. If you 

stoi, n,e I II give you notice. That cat is going up. 
It s ill, and it IS going up.’ * 

It was then I said; 

‘Does ISIr Thompson live here?’ 

In that second he shot past her, and ascended. 

I hat s him, ^ic said; ‘and I wish it wasn’t with 
his dirty cats. Do you want him?’ 

T do.’ 

‘He lives at the top.’ Then, with a grudgin-r 

try"in®" very 

T am sure he is.’ ^ 

She looked at me. The longing to talk that comes 

.‘“"f bells all day and the peculiar 

Scottish desire to justify oneself, rose together in that 

!wnd “ promontories dried by an east 
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‘Ah!’ she said, ‘he is. I don’t deny his heart; hut 
lie’s got no sense of anytliing. Goodness knows what 
he hasn’t got up there. I wonder 1 keep him. An old 
man like that ought to know better: hall‘-star\ iug hiin- 
-self to feed them.’ She paused, and her eyes, which 
had a cold and honest glitter, searched me closely. 

‘If you’re going up,’ she said, I hope you'll give 
him good advice. He never lets me in. 1 wonder 1 
keep him.’ 


There were three Hights of stairs, narniw, clean, 
and smelling of oilcloth. Selecting one of two doors 
at random, I knocked. His silvery head and hrighl. 
pinched face were cautiously poked out. 

‘Ah!’ he .said; ‘I thought it might he her!’ 

The room, which was fairly large, had a bare Hour 
with little on it save a camp-bed and chest of drawers 
with jug and basin. A large birdcage on the wall 
hung wide open. The place smelt of soap and a little 
oi beasts and birds. Into the walls, whitewashed over 
a green Avall-paper AvJiich stared through in places, 
were driven nails with their heads knocked otf, on to 
which bits of wood had been spiked, so that they stood 
out as bird-perches high above the ground. Over the 
open window a piece of wire-netting had been fixed. 
A little spirit-stove and an old drcssing-gow'ii hanging 
on a peg completed the accoutrements of a room w'hich 
one entered with a certain ditfidence. He had not 
^^“ggerated. Besides the new' cat, there w'ere three 
other cats and four birds, all —save one, a bullfinch— 
invalids. The cats kept close to the w'alls, avoiding 
me, but wherever my little old friend w'ent they 
followed him with their eyes. The birds were in the 
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ca^c, cxcej)t the hullfinch, which had perclicd on his 
shoulder. 

I low oM earth,' I said, ‘do you manage to keep eats 
and birds in one room^’ 

‘I’here is danger.’ lie answered, 'but I have not 
had a disaster yet. Till their legs or wings are mend¬ 
ed, they hardly come out of the cage, and after that 
they keep on my perches. But they don’t stay long, 
\ou know, when they’re once well. That wire is only 
put over the window while they’re mending; it’ll he 
olf tomorrow for this lot.’ 

‘And then thev’ll goT 

‘Yes. The sparrow first, luid then the two thrushes.’ 

‘And this fellow?' 

‘Ask him,’ he sai<l. ‘Would you go, bully?’ But 
the bullfineh did not deign to answer. 

‘And were all tho.se eats, too, in trouble?* 

‘Yes,’ he said. 'They wouldn’t want me if they 
weren’t.’ 


Thereupon he began to warm some blue-looking 
milk, contemplating the new eat, which he had placed 
in a round basket close to the little stove, ^yhile the 
bullfinch .sat on his head. It seemed time to go. 

‘Delighted to .see you sir,’ he said, ‘any’ day.’ And 
l)ointing up at the bullfinch on his head, he added: 
‘Did you ever sec anything .so wonderful as that bird? 
The si/e of its heart! Really marvellous.’ 

To the rapt sound of that Avord marvellous, and 
full of the memory of his mysterious brightness Avhile 
he stood pointing upward to the bird perched on his 
thick, silvery hair, I went. 

The landlady Avas still at the bottom of the stairs, 
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and be<>:an at once; So you found him! T doii t kiion 
why 1 kee|) him. Of course, he was kind to luy little 
^irk’ I saw tears gather in her eyes. 

'With his cats and Iiis lards, 1 wonder 1 keep liiin! 
l?ut where would he ^o^ lies no nlations. and no 
friends—not a friend in the world. I lliink! He's a 
eharacter—lives on air—feeding them cals! 1 ve no 
patience with them, eating' him up. lie never lets me 
in. Cats and birds! I wonder I keep him. l.osin^' 
hiniseli for those rul)bishy thin^^s! It’s my belief he 
was always like that: and thal’.s why he never ^ot 
on. He’s no sen.se of any tiling.’ 

And she ^ave me a shrewd look, wonderin*^, no 
<loubt, what tile deuce I had come about. 

1 did not come acro.ss him a^ain in the gardens 
for some time, and went at last to pay him a call. 
At the entrance to a mews, just round the corner of 
his ^ruhl>y little street, I fouiul a knot of people 
t'ollceled rotind one of those bears that arc sometimes 
led fhrou^^h the less conspicuous streets of our hu^e 
tow'n. The yellowish beast was silting up in deference 
to its master’s rod, uttering little ^^riints, and moving 
its uplifted snout from side to side, in the way l>cars 
have. Hut it seemed to be extracting more amusement 
than money from its audience. 

‘Let your bear dow-n olf its hind le^s and I’ll ^ive 
' you a penny.’ And suddenly I saw my little old 
friend under his Hopping f?rey hat, amongst the spec¬ 
tators, all taller than himself. Hut the bear's master 
only grinned and prodded the animal in the chest. He 
evidently knew a ^ood thing when he saw it. 

*I’ll give you twopence to let him dowm.’ 
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Again the bcar-iiian grinned. ‘More!’ he said, and 
again prodded the bear’s chest. The spectators were 
laughing now. 

‘Threepence! And if you don’t'let him down for 
that, I’ll hit you in the eye.’ 

The bear-man held out his hand. ‘All a-right,’ he 
said, three pence: 1 let him down.’ 

1 saw the coins pass and the beast dropping on his 
loreteet; but just then a policeman coming in sight, 
tile man led his bear off, and I was left alone with mv 
little old friend. 

‘I wish 1 had that poor bear,’ he saitl; ‘I could 
teach him to be happy. Eut, even if I could buy him, 
what could I do with him up there? She’s such a'fiumy 
woman.’ 

He looked quite dim, but brightened as we went 
along. 

A bear,’ he said, ‘is really an extraordinary 
animal. What wise little eyes he has! I do think he’s 
a niarvellous creation! My cats will have to go 
without their dinner, though. I was goinff to buv it 
with that threepence.’ 

I begged to be allowed the privilege. 

‘Willingly!’ he said. ‘Shall we go in here? They 
like cod’s head best.’ 

MHiile we stood waiting to be served I saw the usual 
derisive smile pass over the fislimonger’s face. But my 
little old friend by no means noticed it; he was too 
busy looking at the fish. ‘A fish is a marvellous thing, 
when you come to think of it,’ he murmured. ‘Look 
at its scales. Did you ever see such mechanism?* 

We bought five cod’s heads, and 1 left him carrying 
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them in a bag, evidently lost in tlie antieipation ol’ 
five cats eating them. 

After that 1 saw him often, going with him some¬ 
times to buy food for iiis eats, whieh seemed ever to 
increase in numbers. His talk was always of his 
strays, and the marvels of creation, and that time of 
his life M’hen he played the llute at the Harmony 
Theatre. He had been out of a job, it seemed, for 
more than ten years; and, when questioned, only 
sighed and answered: 'Don’t talk about it, please!’ 

His bumpy landlady never failed to favour me with 
a little conversation. She was one of those women 
who have terrific consciences, and terrible grudges 
against them. 

T never get out,* slie would say. 

;Why not?’ 

Couldn’t leave the house.’ 

‘It won't run away!’ 

But she would look at me as if she thought it might, 
and repeat: 

‘Oh! I never get out.* 

An extremely Scottish temperament. 

Considering her descent, however, she was curiously 
devoid of success, struggling on apparently from 
week to week, cleaning and answering the bell, and 
never getting out, and wondering why she kept my 
little old friend; just as he struggled on from week to 
week, getting out and collecting strays, and discover¬ 
ing the marvels of creation, and finding her a funny 
woman. Their hands .were joined, one must suppose, 
by that dead cliild. 

One July afternoon, however, I found her very 
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much upset. He liad l)een taken dangerously ill three 
days bel’ore. 

‘There he is,’ she said; can't touch a thing. It’s 
iny belief he’s done for himself, givijig liis food away 
ail these years to those cats of his. 1 shooed 'em out 
today, the nasty creatures; they won’t get in again.’ 

'Oh!' I said, ‘you sliouldn'l have done that. It’ll 
only make him miseralde.’ 

She flounced her head up. ‘Hob!* she said; ‘I 
wonder I’ve kept him all this time, with his birds and 
his cats dirtying my house. And there he lie.s, talking 
gibberish about them. lie made me write to a 
Air Jackson, of some theatre or other—Tve no patience 
with him. And that little bullfinch all the time perch¬ 
ing on his pillow, the dirty little thing! I’d have turned 
it out, too, only it wouldn't let me catch it.’ 

‘What does the doctor .say^’ 

‘Double ])neumonia—caught it getting his feet wet, 
after some stray. I 11 be bound. Tin nursing him. 
There has to he someone with him all the time.' 

He was lying very still when I went up, with the 
sunlight falling across the foot of his bed, and, sure 
enough, the bullfinch pcreliing on his pillow. In that 
high fever he looked brighter than ever. He was not 

exactly delirious, yet not exactly master of his 
thoughts. 

Mr Jackson! 

He J1 do It for me. I can ask him, if I die. A funny 
woman. I don t want to eat; I’m not a great eater— 
I want my breath, that’s all.’ 

At sound of his voice the bullfinch fluttered ofiF 
the pillow and flew round and round the room, as 
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if alurnied at sonicthing* neM' in tlu- tones tliat were 
eoniinj; from its master. 

Then Ik- seemed to reen^nize me. I think I’m 
to die.' lie said: rm very weak. It’s Iiieky llien-’s 
nohndv to mind. If onh’ he'd eome soon. I wish’- 
and he raised himself with feehle exeitement—*1 wisli 
you’d take that wire off the window, 1 want my eats. 
She tnrned them out. I want him to promise me to 
take them, and hullv-hov. and feed them witli my 
money, when I’m dead.’ 

Seein^^ that exeitement was eertainly worse for liim 
than eats, I took tiie wire otV. lie fell haek, (piiet at 
once: and pre.sently. first one and then another eat 
came stealin^^ in. till there were four or five .seated 
against the wails. 'I’he moment he ecase<l to speak the 
hullfineh, too, eame haek to his pillow. His eyes looked 
most supernaturally hrii^ht, starin<r out of his little, 
withered-u|) old faee at the sunlight playing on his 
hed; he said just audihlv: ‘Did vou ever see anything 
more wonderful than sunlights It’s really marvel¬ 
lous!’ After that he fell into a sort of doze or stupor. 
And 1 eontinued to sit there in the window, relieved, 
hut rather humiliated, that lie had not asked me to take 
eare of his eats and bullfinch. ’ 

Presently there came the sound of a motor-car in 
the little street lielow. And almost at once the land¬ 
lady appeared. For such an abrupt woman, she 
entered veiT softly. 

Here he is,’ she whispered. 

I went out and found a gentleman, perhaps sixty 
years of age, in a black coat, buff waistcoat, gold 
\vatch-chain, light trousers, patent-leather boots and 
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a wonderfully .shining hat. His face was plump and 
ml with a glossy grey moustache, indeed, he seemed 
to .shine everywhere, save in the eves, which were of a 
dull and somewhat liverish hue. 

‘Mr Jack.son?’ 

The same. How is the little old chap?” 

Opening the door of the next room, which I knew 

was^ahvays empty, I heekoned Mr .Jackson in. 

Hes really very ill; I’d H.tter tell vou what he 
wants to see you ahout.’ 

He looked at me with that air of ‘You can’t get at 

me-whoever you may be,’ which belongs to the 
very successful. ^ 

‘Right- 0 !’ he said. ‘Welir 

I descrihed the situation. ‘He seems to think’ I 

enough to charge vourself 
with his strays, m case he should die.’ ‘ 

Ih’c *^11 unpainted washstand with 

nis gold-headed cane. 

‘Is he really going to kick it?’ 

I m afraid .so; he’s nothing but skin, bone and spirit, 

1C Is* 

Hm! Stray cats, you say, and a bird; Well, 
there s no accounting. He ^vas always a cracky little 

whit the° i 1 'w^ "'o'n'lered 
what the deuce! We pay hmi his five quid a quarter 

T^tv deserved it. 

1 hirty years he was at our shop; never missed a nio-ht 

rirst-rate flute he was. He ought never to have given 

It up, though I always thought it showed a bit of 

hes as good as gone; that’s what I’ve always found. 
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Why, I was no more than he was when T started. 
Shouldn't liave been worth a plum if I’d ^'one on his 
plan, that’s certain. And he gave that j)roround 
chuckle wliieh comes from the verv slomaeli of success. 


‘We were having a r()cky time at the Harmony: had 
to cut down everything we could music, well, that 
came first. T/ittle old Moronclli, as we used to call him 


—old Italian days before English names came in. you 
know—he was far the best of the flutes; so I went to 
him and said, “Look here, Moronclli, which of these 
other boys had better go?” "Oh!’’ he said—T 
remember his funny little old mug now—"has one of 
them to go, Mr Jackson? Timminsa”—that was the 
elder—“he’s a wife and family; and Smetoni” - 
Smith, you know—“he’s only a i)oy. Times arc bad 
for flutes.” “I know it’s a bit hard,” I said, ‘hut this 
theatre’s goin’ to be run much cheaper: one of ’cm’s 
got to get.” “Oh!” he .said, “dear me!” he said. 
What a funny little old ebaj) it was! Well—what 
do you think? Next day T had his resignation. 

Give you mv word I did inv best to turn him. Why, 

• • • 

he was sixty then if he was a day—at sixty a mail 
don^t get jobs in a burry. But, not a bit of it! All 
Wd say was: “I shall get a place all right!” But 
that’s it, you know—he never did. Tf)o long in one 
shop. I heard by accident he was on the rocks; that’s 
how I make him that allowance. But that’s the .sort 
of hopeless little old chap he is—no idea of himself. 
Cats! Why not? I’ll take his old cats on; don’t let 
him worry about that. I’ll see to his bird, too. If I 
can’t give ’em a better time than ever they have here, 
it’ll be funny!’ And looking round the little empty 
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room. Ir‘ aoaiti nttcml that ])r(tfoun(l clmckle: 'Why, 
Ilf was with iis at tiu* Harmony thirty years—that’s 
time, yon know; I made my fortune in it.' 

I 111 sure. I said, it’ll lie a ^reat relief to him.’ 

Oh! Ah! "I hat s all ri^ht. You eome down to my 

plaee he handed me a eard: "Mr Cyril Porteous 

•Taekson. ( Ilima Thule. W’imhiedon ’—‘and see how 

I fix cm up. Hut if he’s really ^joinj^ to kiek it, T’d 

like to have a look at the little old ehap. just for old 
tiuK's' sake.’ 

\\ e went, as (|uietly as Mr .Taekson’s hriftht hoots 
lyould permit, into his room, where the landladv was 
sittin#*- ^a/in^r angrily at the cats. She went out’with- 
*mt noise,dlounein^ her head as much as to say: ‘Well, 
runv you can see what I have to go through, sittine up 
her(‘. I never ^jel out.’ 

Our little old friend was still in that curious stupor. 
He seemed uneonseious, hut his blue eyes were not 
closed, starin^r hrijrhtly out before them at things we 
did not see. With his silvery hair and his flushed 
frailty, he had an unearthly look. After standing 
lierhaps three minutes at the foot of the bed, 
^fr Jackson whispered. 

^‘Well. he does look queer. Poor little old ehap! 
YotJ tell him from me I’ll look after his cats and bird; 
he needn’t Avorry. And now, I think I won’t keen the 
car. Make.s me feel a bit throaty, you know. Don’t 
move: he might come to.’ 

And leaning all the weight of his substantial form on 
those bright and creaking toes, he made his way to the 
door, flashed at me a diamond ring, whispered* 
hoarsely: 'So long! That’ll he all right!’ and 
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vanished. And soon I lieanl the wliirrintj oi liis ear 
and just saw the top of his shiny liat travelling down 
the little sti •eet. 

Some time I sal on there, wanting to delivei' that 
messafje. An nneanny vi^il i?i tiu* failing- lit>ht. witli 
tho.se five eats—yes, five at least lyintr or sittinij: 
apainst the walls, staring like sphinxes at their 
motionless proteelor. I eonid not ntake out \\hethei 
it was he in his stupor with his hriiilit eyes tliat 
fascinated them, or tlie hullfineh perelied on his ])ill()w. 
who they knew [)erhaps Ini^^ht soon Ih- in their power. 
1 was ^lad when the landlady eame up and 1 eould 

leave the messa^^e with her. 

When she <i|)ened the door to me next day at six 
o’clock I knew tliat he was ^one. 'I’here was alxnit 
her that setrrowful, unmistakahle importance, that 
peculiar mournful excitement which hovers over 

houses where death lias entered. 

‘Yes,’ .she .said, ‘he went this morning;. Never came 

round after you left. Would V(ui like to see him? 

• • 

We went up. 

He lay, covered with a sheet, in the darkened room. 
The landlady pulled the window-curtains apart. His 
face, as white now almo.st as his silvery head, had in 
the sunlight a radiance like that of a small, hri<jlit aiyu'cl 
Kf*ne to sleep. No (growth of hair, such as comes on 
most dead faces, showed on those frail checks that were 
now smooth and linelc.ss as porcelain. And on the sheet 
above his chest the bullfinch sat, lookin^r into his face. 

The landlady let the curtains fall, and we went out. 

T’vc ^)t the cats in here’—slic pointed to tlic roonj 
where Mr Jackson and I ha<l talked— all ready for 
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tliat gentleman when he sends. But that little bird I 
<!(>n t know what to do; he won’t let me catch him. and 
there lie sits. It makes me feel all funny.’ 

It liad made me feel all funny, too. 

He hasn t left the money for his funeral. Dread¬ 
ful. the way he never thought about himself. I’m glad 
1 kej>t him, though.’ And. not to my astonishment, 
she suddenly began to cry. 

A wire was sent to ^fr Jackson, and on the day of 
the funeral I went down to ‘TTltima Thule’, Winihle- 
<lon, to see if he had carried out his ])romise. 

He had. In the grounds, past the vinery, an out¬ 
house had been cleaned and sanded, Avith cushions 
placed at intervals against the wall, and a little trough 

of milk. Nothing could have been more suitable or 
luxurious. 

‘How’s that?’ he said. ‘I’ve done it thoroughly,’ 
But I noticed that he looked a little glum. 

‘The only thing,’ he said, ‘is the cats. First night 
they seemed all right; and the second there were three 
of ’em left. But today the gardener tells me there’s 
not the ghost of one anywhere. It’s not for want of 
feeding. Thcy’^^e had tripe, and liver, and milk—as 
much as ever they liked. And cod’s heads you know— 
they’re very fond of them. I must say it’s a bit of a 
disappointment to me.’ 

As he spoke a sandy cat which I perfectly remem¬ 
bered, for it had only half its left ear, appeared in the 
doorway, and stood, crouching, with its green eyes 
turned on us; then, hearing Mr Jackson murmur. ‘Puss, 
puss!’ it ran for its life, slinking almost into the ground, 
and vanished among some shrubs. 
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Mr Jackson sipjlied. 'Perversity of the brutes!' he 
said. He led me hack to the house throuirh a conser- 
vatory full of choice orchids. A "ilt hird-caoe was 
hanging there, one of the largest I liad ever seen, re- 
])lete with eve^y luxury the heart of bird couhl want. 

‘Is that for the bullfinch?’ I asked him. 

‘OhI’ he said; ‘didn’t you know? The little 
beggar wouldn’t let himself be caught, and the secomi 
morning, when they went uj), there he lay on the old 
chap’s body, dead. I thought it was very touching.’ 
Hut I kept the cage hung up for you to see that I 
should have given him a good time here. Oh, yes, 
“Illtima Thule” would have done him well!’ 

And from a bright leather case Mr Jackson offered 
me a cigar. 

The (juestion I had long been wishing to ask him 
slipjjed out of me then: 

‘Do you mind telling me whv vou called vour house 
“IMtima Thule”?’ 

‘Why?’ he said. ‘Found it on the gate. Think 
it’s rather distingue, don’t you?’ and he uttered his 
profound chuckle. 

‘First-rate. The whole jjlacc is the last word in 
comfort.’ 

‘Very good of you to say so,’ he said. ‘I’ve laid out 
a goodish bit on it. A man must have a warm corner 
to end his days in. “Ultima Thule”, as you say—it 
isn’t bad. There’s success about it, somehow.’ 

And with that word in my ears, an^ in my eyes a 
vision of the little old fellow in hitt ‘Ultima Thule’, 
with the bullfinch lying dead on a heart that had 
never known success, I travelled l)ack to tm\Ti. 


XU. Mil STIIKNBERUYS TALE 
Hv J. B. Pkiksti.ev. 

Fnun Four iu Hand 

Mit Bncstley is very well known as a novelist and short 
story writer. His most vivacious novel is The Good 
(ompanuma. All Ins work shows a liking for sketching 
(lueer cl.aracters, and 'Mr Strenherrvs Tale’ is an interest¬ 
ing example of his power In this way. He creates a very 
dull eliarneler in a drali everyday English setting and i>uts into 
his mouth an extraordinary story. This mingling of the every¬ 
day and the fantastic is difficult, hut Mr Pricstlev sucTeeds in 
making lioth parts of his story believable. The parts are not 
without connexion: for the unsuccessful, frustrated Mr Strcnberry 
has spent his life in touch with learning and ideas. It is not 
incredible that on a lovely afternoon in most beautiful country- 
.<ide the better side of him should be for a little while released 

, and all Ins struggles for knowledge re.solve themselves into hi.s 
fantastic vision. 


And thunk //ott,' said the landlady, witli the 
mechanical cheerfulness of her kind. She pushed across 
the counter one shillin^r and tour coppers, which all 
contrived to get wet on the journey. ‘Yes, it’s quiet 
enough. Sort of Meatiier to bring them in too, though 
It’s a bit early yet for our lot. Who’s in the Privatt* 
Bar?’ She craned her fat little neck, peered across the 
other side, and then returned, looking very confiden¬ 
tial. 'Only one. But he’s one of our reg’lars. A bit too 
reg’lar, if you ask me, Mr Strenberry is.’ 

I put dowm my glass, and glanced out, through the 
open door. All I. could see was a piece of wet road. 
The rain was falling now with that precision which 
suggests it will go on for ever. It was darker too. 
‘And who is Mr Strenberry?’ I inquired, merely for 
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want of somelliing better to do. It did not matter to 
me who Mr Strenberry was. 

The landlady leaned forward a litlle. lies tiie 
.school-master from down the road,’ slie replied, in a 
<leli^lited whisper, ‘lleen here—oh, lemme see— it 
jnust he four years, mi^ht he live. Came fnan London 
here. Y'es, tliat’s where he eame from, Ia>ndon.’ 

I said nolhin| 2 f. There did not seem to he anything 
to say. So 1 merely nodded, took another sip, and 
filled a pipe. 

The landlady glanced at me with a faint reproach 
in her silly prominent eyes. ’And he’s queer is Mr 
Strenberry,’ she added, with something like defiance. 
*()h yes, he’s queer enough. Clever, y'know—in a sort 
of a way, book-learning and all that, if you follow my 
meanin’—hut, well—he’s (jueer.’ 

‘You mean, he talks (lueerly?’ 1 said, casually. 
‘Perhaps a man of ideas, Mr Strenherry.’ 

Tie might go a week, he might go a fortnight, and 
not a word- except "Good evening” or “Tliank you”, 
for he’s always the gentleman in here, 1 must 
say—will y(Mi get out of him. Some of the lively ones 
try l(» draw him out a hit. pull his leg, as you might 
say—hut not a word. Then, all of a sudden, lur’ll let 
himself go, Udk your head olf. And you never heard 

such .stuff. 1 don’t .sav I’ve heard much (»f it myself 

• • 

because I haven’t the time to listen to it and I can’t he 
bothered with it, hut some of the other customers have 
told me. If you ask me, it’s a hit of a shame, the way 
they go on, because it’s getting to he a ease of—’ And 
here she tapped her foreliead significantly. i\Iind you, 
it may have been his queerness that started all his 
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troubles Ins wife- Icaviiifr l,ini and all tliat. There's 
sei oral that knows him better tban I do will tell you 
tliat. llrougbt it all on biniself, they say. Hut it does 
seem a pity, doesti t it C 

She looked at me mournfully for about a second 
and a hall, then became brisk and cheerful again. 
He s m there now; she added, and bustled away to the 

irdf ph'its '* * demanding 

1 ivent to the outer door and stood there a moment 

Matching the persistent rain. It looked as if I should 

not be able to make a move for at least half an liour. 

So 1 ordered another drink and asked the landlady 

o serve it in the I’rivate Bar, rvliere Jlr StrenberrV 

Mas hiding his queerncss. Then I followed her and 

took a seat near tlie window, only a feu- feet away from 
Mr otrenberry. 

„***^^*'^" a nearly empty glass, 

I itli an unlighted stump of cigarette drooping from 

mouth. I Everything about him was 
drooping. He was a tall, slack, straggling sort of 
fellow, Ills thm greying hair fell forward in front; his 
nose '''as long, with something pendulous about its 
leddened tip; his moustache drooped wearily; and even 
his chin fell away, as if in despair. • 

‘Miserable day,* I told him. 

‘It is,’he said ‘Rotten day.’ He had a high pitched 
but slightly husky voice, and I imagined that its charac- 
tenstic tone would probably be querulous, 

Ihere w'as silence then, or at least nothing but the 
sound of the ram outside and the murmur of voices 
from the bar. I stared at the Highlanders and the 
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hunting men who, from various parts of the room, 

invited you to try somebody’s whiskv and somebody 
else’s port. 

Got a match?’ said jMr Strenberrv, after fumbling 
in his pockets. 

I handed him my matchbox and took the opportunity 
of moving a little nearer. It was obvious tiuit tliat 
stump of cigarette would not last him more than half 
a mhiute, so I offered him my cigarette case too. 

‘\'ery quiet in here,’ 1 remarked. 

‘For once,’ he replied, a kind of Aveak sneer lighting- 
up his face. Lucky for us too. There are more fools 
in this town than in most, and they all come in here. 
Lot of loud-mouthed idiots. I won’t talk to ’em, won’t 
waste my breath on ’em. Tliey think there’s some¬ 
thing wrong Avitli me here. They zcould.' He earefully 
drained his glass, set it down, then pusiied it away. 

I hastened to finish my glass of bitter. Then I made 
a pretence of examining the weather. ‘Looks as if I 
shall have to keep under cover for another quarter 
of an hour or so,’ 1 said carelessly. ‘I’m going to have 
another drink. Won’t you join me?’ 

After a little vague humming and spluttering, he said 
he would, and thahked me. He asked for a double 
whisky and a small soda. 

'And so you find the people here very stu])id?’ I 
'?f**,**^’ 've had taken toll of our fresh supply of drink. 
‘They often are in these small towns.’ 

‘All idiots,’ he muttered. ‘Not a man Avith an 
educated mind amongst them. But tlien—education! 
It’s a farce, that’s all it is, a farce. I come in here— 
I must go somcAvhere, you knoAv— and I sit in a corner 
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:in(l say iiotliin^. 1 know what they’re beginning to 
think. Oh. I've seen them—nudging, you know, giv- 
i!ig eaeh otlier the wink. 1 don't eUre. One time I 
would have eared. Now I <lon't. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters, really.' 

I (►hjeeted mildly to this pessimism. 

*1 know.' he wenl on, hxiking at me sombrely. 

’You needn't tell me. 1 ean see you’re an intelligent 

man, so it’s difl'erent. Hut you can’t argue with me, 

and I'll tell vou why. Yon see, you don't know what I 

know. Oh, 1 don’t care ii' they do think I'm (jneer. .1 

am queer. And .so would you be it’ you’d .seen wliat I’ve 

seen. 'Fhcy wouldn’t because they wouldn’t have the 

• » 

.sense . . .' His voice trailed away, lie shrugged his 
.thin sloping shoulders. Ilis face took on a certain 
obstinate look that you pften see on the faces of weak 
men. Evidently he thouglit he had said too much. 

I was curious now. ‘1 don’t see what you mean,’ I 
began. *Xo doubt you’ve had unpleasant experiences, 
but tben most of us have at some time or Other.’ I 
lookcal at him exneetantly. 

‘1 don't mcanf that,’ he said, raising his voice and 
adding a touch of scorn. ‘This is different. You 
wouldn’t understand, unless I told you it all. Even 
then you mightn’t. It’s difficult. Oh, what’s the use!’ 
He finished his whisky in one quick gulp. 

‘Well, I wish you’d tell me.’ 

Doubtfully, mournfully, he examined my face, then 
he stared about the room, pulling his straggling and 
droo]>ing moustache. ‘Could I have another cigarette?’ 
he asked, finally. Wlien he had lit it, he blew out a 
cloud of smoke, then looked at me again. 
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I've seen soinethiiig nohody else has seen,' said 
^Ir Strenberry. I’ve seen the end of it all. all this,’ 
he waved a liand and gave a bitter little laugh, 
‘luiilding houses, faetories, education. i)uhiie health, 
churches, drinking in j)ubs, getting children, walk¬ 
ing in fields, everything, every mortal blessed thing. 
That’s what I’ve seen, a gliinj)se anvhow. Finislil 
Kinish! The End!’ 

‘It sounds like doomsday,’ I told him. 

‘And that’s what it was,’ cried Mr Strenberry, his 
lace lighting up strangely. ‘Anyhow, that’s wiiat it 
amounted to. I can’t think about anything else. And 
you couldn’t either, if you’d been there. I've gone 
back to it, thought about it, thouglit round and round 
it, oh, thousands of times! Do you know Opperton 
Heath? You do? Well that’s where it happened, 
nearly tliree years ago. That’s all, three years ago. 
I’d gone up tliere for a walk and to have a look at 
the l)irds. I used to be very interested in birds—my 
God, I’ve dropped that now—and there are one or 
two rare kinds up on the Heath there. You know what 
it’s like—lonely. I hadn’t met a .soul all afternoon. 
Tliat’s the worst of it. If there’d only been somebody 
else there—’ 

He broke off, took up his smouldering cigarette, 
|)ut it do^nl again and stared in front of him. I kept 
<|uiet, afraid that a chance word might suddenly shut 
him up altogether. 

Tt was a warm afternoon,’ he said, beginning again 
as abruptly as he had stopped, ‘and I was lying on 
the grass, smoking. I remember I was wondering 
whether to luirrv back and get hojiie in time for tea 
8 
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or to stay where 1 was and not bother about tea. And 
1 wisii to God I’d decided to go back, before it hap¬ 
pened. But I didn’t. There I was, warm, a bit drowsy, 
just looking at the Heatli. Xot a soul in sight. Very 
quiet. If 1 could write poetry. I’d write a poem about 
tlie Heath as 1 .saw it then, before the thing happened. 
It’s all I would write too. The last five minutes there.’ 
He broke off again, and I believe there were tears in 
his eyes.^ He looked a figure of maudlin self-pity, but 
neverthele.ss it may have been the lost peace and 
beauty of the world that conjured up tliose tears. I did 
not know then. I do not know now. 

‘Then I saw something,’ said ]Mr Strenberry. Tt was 
a sort of disturbance in the air, not fifty yards from 
where I was. I didn’t take much notice at first, because 
you get tliat dickering on" a wann day up there. But 
this went on. I can’t describe it properly, not to make 
you see it. But in a minute or two, you couldn’t help 
noticing it. Like a thin revolving column of air. A 
waterspout made of air, if you see what I mean? And 
there was something dark, something solid, in the 
centre of it. I thought it must have something to do 
Avith a meteor. I got up and Avent up closer, cautiously, 
you knoAv, taking no chances. It didn’t seem to be 
affecting anything else. There Avas no Avind or any¬ 
thing. Everything Avas as quiet as it Avas before. But 
this column of air Avas more definite noAV, though I 
can’t exactly explain hoAv it came to look so definite. 
But you kncAv it Avas there all right, like seeing one 
piece of glass against another piece. Only there Avas 
moveiijfent in this, and faster than the fastest piece of 
machinery you ever set eyes on. And that dark thing 
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in tlie centre was solider everv stconcl. I went closer 

• 

still. And then the movement inside the column—like 
a glassy sort of pillar it was, though that doesn't quite 
give you the idea—stopped, though there was still a 
dickering and whirling on the outside, I could sec that 
dark thing plainly now. It Mas a man—a sort of man.’ 

Mr Strenherry shut his eyes, put his hands up to 
them, and leaned forM'ard on his elboM's. In the quiet 
that followed, I could hear two felloM s laughing in the 
bar outside. They M'ere shouting something about a 
litter of pigs. 

‘He M'as a lightish greeny-blue in colour, this man,’ 
Mr Strenherry c'ontinued, ‘and the same all over. He’d 
no clothes on, but I got the idea that he’d a very tough 
.skin, leathery, y’knoM’. It shone a bit too. He’d no 
hair on him at all, and didn’t look as if he’d shaved it 
all off but as if he’d never had any. He \vas bigger 
than me, bigger than you, but no giant. I should say 
he M'as about the size and figure of one of your l)ig 
heavy\veight boxers—except for his head. He’d a tre¬ 
mendous head—and of course as bald as an egg—and 
a M’onderful face. I can see it now. It was flattish, like 
some of the faces of the Eg>q)tian statues in the Briti.sh 
Museum, but what you noticed the minute you saw it, 
were the eyes. They M'ere more like a beautiful 
M'oman’s eyes than a man’s, very big and soft, y’knoM', 
but bigger and softer than any woman’s eyes—and 
such a colour, a kind of dark purple. Full of intelli¬ 
gence too. Blazing with it, I knew that at once. I’m not 
sa)dng this because of what I learned afterwards. I saw 
it at once. You couldn’t mistake it. This greeny-blue 
hairless man kneu' a million things we’d never heard 
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of, and you could see it in his eyes. Well, there he was, 
and he stared at me and 1 stared at him.’ 

'Go on.’ 1 said, for Mr Strenherry had stopped and 
was now Inisy staring? at me. 

This is the part you've ^ot to try and understand,’ 
he cried, excitedly. 'You see, this queer revolving 
cylinder of air was between us, and if it had been glass 
two feet thick it couldn’t have separated as any better. 
1 couldn’t get at him. 1 don’t say I tried very hard at 
first; I was too surprised and frightened. But I did 
try to get nearer after a minute or two, but I couldn’t, 
and I can’t possibly explain to you—^no, not if I tried 
for a week—how I was stopped. Call it a transparent 
n'all, if you like, but that doesn’t give you the idea of 
it. Anyhf>w, it doesn’t matter about me. The point 
IS, he couldn’t get out, and he obviously knew more 
about it than I did and he was trying desperately hard. 
H?’d got some sort of little instrument in. each 
hand—I could see them flash—and he kept bringing 
these together. He was terribly agitated. Buk he 
couldn’t get out. He’d stopped the inside of this 
column revolving, as I said, but apparently he couldn’t 
stop the outside, which was whirling and whirling 
just as fast as ever.’ 

T’ve asked myself thousands of times,’ Mr Stren- 
berry went on, more reflectively now, ‘what would 
have happened if he had got out. Would he have ruled 
the whole world, knowing so much more than we do? 
Or would these fools have showed him into a cage, 
made a show of him, and finally killed him? Though 
I don’t imagine they could have done that, not with 
this man. And then again, could he have existed at 
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all once he hatl got out? I <lon’t meiiii just inieroI)es 
and things, though they might easily ha\e Uiiled Itini 
otf, because 1 don’t suppose his body knew anything 
about such a germ-ridden atmosphere as ours. Xo. I 
don’t mean that. This is the point. It lie d got out, 
really burst into this twentietli-century world, he 
might have stopped existing at all, just vanished into 
nothing, because after all tliis twentieth-century isii t 
just a date, it’s also a condition, a state ol thing.s 
and—you sec—it doesn’t include him. Though, ot 
course, in a sense it doe.s—or it did—because there he 
w'as, on the Heath that day.' 

T’m afraid I don’t follow' all this,’ I said. ‘But 
go on, perhaps it will come clearer.* 

^Ir Strenberry leaned forward and fixeil me with 
his little boiled eyes. ‘Don’t you see, this man had 
come from the future? Fclhnvs like II. G. Wells have 
always been writing about us taking a jump into the 
future, to have a look at our distant descendants, but 
of course we don’t. We can’t; w*e don't know enough. 
But wdiat about them, taking a jumj) into the past, 
to have a look at «.v? That’s far more likely, when you 
come to think of it. But I don’t mean that is what 
this man was doing. He w'as trying to do more than 
that. If you ask me, they’d often taken a peep at us. 
and at our great-great-grandparents, and for that 
matter at our great-great-grandchildren too. But he 
Avas’nt just doing tliat. He was trying to get out, to 
escape from his own time altogether. 

I drew in a long breath, then blew it out again, 
slowly. ‘Don’t you think I'm merely guessing that,’ 

cried Mr Strenberrv, ‘because I’m not. I know. And 

» * 
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I kiKAv I)ecaiise he told me. I don't mean to say we 
talked. As a matter of fact, I did try shouting at him— 
asking him mIio he was and where he’d come from, 
.and all that—hut I don't think he heard me, and if he 
did. he certainly didn’t understand. But don’t make 
any mistake—he saw me ail right. He looked at me 
just as I looked at him. He made a sign or two, and 
might liave made more if lie hadn’t been so busy with 
those instruments and so desperately agitated. He 
didn’t shout at me, never opened his lips. But he 
thoughi at me. That’s the only way I can describe it. 
.Alessages from him arrived in my head, and turned 
themselves into my own words, and even little pic¬ 
tures. And it was horrible—horrible, I tell you. Everj’^- 
thing was finished, and he Avas trjdng to escape. - The 
only Avay he could do it was to try and jump back into 
the past, out of the way. There Avasn’t much of the 
world left, fit to live in. Just one biggish island, not 
belonging to any of the continents we know—they’d 
all gone, long ago. I don’t know the date. That never 
came through, and if it had, I don’t suppose it w'ould 
have told me much. But it was a long time ahead—per¬ 
haps twenty thousand years, perhaps fifty thousand, 
perhaps more— I don’t know. What I do know is that 
this man wasn’t anybody A'ery important, just a sort of 
minor assistant in some kind of laboratory Avhere thcv 
specialized in time experiments, quite a low-class 
fellow among his own kind, though he Avould have 
seemed a demigod to me and you. And I kncrv that 
while he was so terrified that he was frantic in his 
attempt to escape, at tlie same time he was ashamed of 
himself, too felt he Avas a kind of dodger, vou see. 
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But even .then, what was happening was so glmstly 
that he'd never hesitated at all. He had run into tlie 
laboratory or whatever it was, and just had time to 
jump back through the ages. He was in terror. He 
didn’t show it as we might, but I tell you—his mind 
was Hcreaminf/. Some place—a city, I think it was 
—had been entirely destroyed: aiul everything else 
was going to(», everything that had once been human. 
Xo words came into my mind to <leseribe what it was 
that was destroying everything and terrifying him. 
Perhaps I hadn’t any words that would fit in. All 
I got were sf)me little ]>ictures, very blurred, just like 
bits of a nightmare. There were great black things 
rolling about, just wiping everything out. Xot like 
anything you’ve ever seen. You couldn’t give them 
a shape.’ 

Here Mr Strenberry leaned further forward still, 
grasped niy coat sleeve, and lowered his face. 

‘They weren’t beasts or huge insects even,’ he 
whispered. ‘They weren’t anything you could put a 
name to. I don’t believe they belonged to this world 
at all. They came from some other place, from 
another planet perhaps. Don’t you see, it was all 
finished here. They were blotting it out, great rolling 
black things—oh, horrible! Just imagine what he 
felt, this man, who had just managed to escape from 
them, but now couldn’t get out, into tliis world and 
time of ours. Because he could’nt, that was the awful 
thing. He tried and tried, but it couldn’t be done. 
And he hadn’t long to try either, 1 knew that. 
Because of M'hat was happening at the other end, 
you see. I tell you, I stood there, looking at him, 
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hIiIi his thoughts hu/zin^ round luy own liead, and 
ttiC* sweat was strtaniin^ down iny taco. I was 
terrified too. in a panic. And then he was in an 
aji'ony of fear, and so was I. It was all up. The 
inside of that colunin of air he^an revolving again, 
just as it had (lone when it first came, and tlien \ 
couldn t see him distinctly. Only his eyes. Just , 
those eyes, .staring out of the swirl.* And then, I saw 
something. I swear I did. Something black. Just 
a glimpse. That s all. A bit of one of those things, 
getting hold of him—the last man left. That's w'hat 
It nuhst Iiaye been, thougli how I came to see it, I don’t 
quite know, but I’ve worked it out tins wav and that 
nay, and it seems to me—’ 

‘A-ha, who have we here,’ cried a loud, clieerful voice. 
How s things, Mr Strenberry?’ 

Two red-faced men had ‘just entered tlie room. 

Ihey grinned at my companion, then winked at one 
another. 

‘A nasty day, :Mr Strenberry,’ said the other fellow. 
What do you say?’ 

Mi Strenberry, who appeared to have crumpled up 
M their approach, merely muttered something in reply. 

1 hen, giving me a hasty glance, in which shame and 
despair and scorn were mingled, he suddenly rose and 
shuffled out of the room. 

Tlie two newcomers looked at one anotlier, laughed 
and then settled into their corner. The landladv 
appeared with their drink.s. I stood’ up and looked out 
of the window. The downpour had dwindled to a few 
scattered drops, brightening in the sunlight. 

I seen you talking to ftlr Strenberry,’ the land- 
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lady said to me. ‘Least, I seen him talking to you. 
Got him goin^i’, too, you did. lie's a qiieir nm*, isn't 
he? Didn’t I tell you he was a (jueer one' 'relling 
you one of his tales, I’ll he hound. Take no notiee 
of him, mister. Vou ean’t believe a single word he 
says. We found that out long since. That's whv lu 
doesn’t want to talk to us any more. He knows we’ve 
got a pinch of .salt ready, Mr Strenherry does.’ 

XIII. MR ODDY 
Bv Ht'uii Walpole 
From AH Soul's Night 

Here is a story by a famou.s literary figure in London today 
made from some typical London ingredients. First, a 
hero, tlie usual young man down from the University con¬ 
fidently beginning his literary career. Second, the Chelsea 
society in which he lived and was young enough to respect. 
Third, a man of mystery. Fourth, just the merest outline 
of a love .story, told with a smile. Excellent ingredient.s, 
and they are so well mixed that we read the story with relish 
right to its delightful end. 

Thi.s may seem to many people an old-fashioned 
.story; it is perhaps for that reason that I tell it. I 
can recover iiere, it may be, for myself sometliing of 
the world that is already romantic, already beyond one’s 
I each, already precious for the things that one miglit 
have got nut of it and didn’t. 

London of but a few years before the ^\’a^! WImt 
a commonplace to point out its difference from the 
London of today and to emphasize the tiny perio<l of 
lime tliat made that difference! 

But I have no wish to be sentimental about it: 
there is a new London whicli is just as interesting to 
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its new citizens as tlie ol(,l London was to myself. It 
is my age tliat is the matter; before the war one was so 
veri! youn^*-. 

1 like, though, to try and recapture that time, and 
so. as a simple way to do it, I seize upon a young 
man: Tommy Brown we will call him. I don’t know 
>\liere Tommy Brown may l)e now; that Tommy 
Broken ^vho lived as I did in two very small rooms 
in Glebe Place, Chelsea, who enjoyed hugely the 
sparse hut economical meals provided so elegantly by 
t«'o charming ladies at ‘The Ciood Intent’ down by the 
river, that ciiarming hostelry whence looking through 
the bow windows you could see the tubbv barges go 
floating down the river and the thin outline of 
Whistler s Battersea Bridge, and in the small room 
itself were surrounded by who knows what geniuses 
in the lump, geniuses of Art and Letters, of the Stage 
and of the Law. 

For Tommy Brown in those days life was Paradisal. 

He had come boldly from Cambridge to throw him- 
self upon London’s friendly bosom; despite all 
^^■a^nings to the contrary he was certain that it would 
he friendly; how could it be otherwise to so charm¬ 
ing, so brilliant, so unusually attractive a young 
man? For Tommy Avas conceited bevond all that 
bis youth warranted, conceited indeed^ without anv 
reason at all. 

He had, it is true, secured the post of reviewer to 
one of the London daily papers; this seemed to him 

in later years a kind of miracle, 
hut at the time no miracle at all, simply a just 
appreciation of his extraordinary talents. There was 
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also reposing? in one of the publisher's ottiees at that 
moment the manuscript of a novel, uijvet tliat 
appeared to him of astonishing brilliance, written in 
the purest English, sparkling with wit, tense with 
drama. 

These things were fine and reassuring enough, but 
there was more than that: he felt in himself the power 
to rise to the greatest heights; he could not see how 
anything could stop him, it was his destii^y. 

This pride of his might have sufi'crcd some severe 
shocks were it not that he spent all of his time with 
other young gentlemen quite as conceited as himself - 
I have heanl talk of the present young generation and 
its agreeable consciousness of its own merits, hut I 
doubt if it is anything in comparison with that little 
group of fifteen years ago. After ail, the war lias 
intervened—however young we may he and liowever 
greatly we may pretend this is an unstable world and 
for the moment heroit*s have departed from it. But 
for Tommy Broun and his friends the future was theirs 
and nobody could prevent it. Something pathetic in 
that as one looks hack. 

Tommy wqs not really so unpleasant a youth as I 
have described him—to his elders he must have appeared 
ai)aby, and his vitality at least they could envy. After 
all, why check his confidence? Eife would do that 
heavily enough in its oum good time. 

Tommy, although he had no money and no prospects, 
was already engaged to a young u'oman, Aliss Alice 
Smith. Alice Smith was an artist sharing with a girl 
friend a Chelsea studio, and she was as certain of her 

future as Tommy-was of his, 
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'riicv had ilrI at a little Chelsea dance, and two 
(lays alter tlie ineetin^f they were engaged. She had 
no parents who mattered, and no money to speak of, 
so that the engagement was the easiest thing in the 
world. 

Tommv. wh(j had lieen in love before many times, 
knew, as he told his friend Jack Robinson so often as 


to bore that gentleman severely, that this time at last 
he knew what love w'as. Alice ordered him about— 
with her at any rate his conceit fell away—she had 
read his novel and pronounced it old-fashioned, the 
severest criticism she could possibly have made, and 
she thought his reviews amateur. He suffered then a 
good deal in her company. When he was aw'ay from 
her he told himself and everybody else tliat her critical 
judgement was marvellous, her comprehension of all 
the Arts (juite astounding, but he left her sometimes 
with a miserable suspicion that perhaps after all he 
was not going to do a*\ything very Avonderful and that 
he would have to Avork very hard indeed to rise to her 
astonishing standards. 

It Avas in sucli a mood of Avholesome depression that 
he came one beautiful spring April day from the A.B.C.' 
.shop wlicre he had been giving his Alice luncheon, and 
found his Avay to an old bookshop on the riA^er-side 
round tlie corner from Oakley Street. This shop Avas 
kept by a gentleman called Mr Burdett Coutts, and 
the grand associations of his name gave him from the 
A'ery first a sort of splendour. 

It Avas one of those old shops of Avhich there are, 
thank God, still many examples surviving in London, 
in Avhidi the room was so small and the books so 
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many that to move a ste]) was to imperil yonr safety. 
Books ran in thick, tiglit rows from lloor to ceiling 
everywhere, were piled in stacks upon tlic ground, 
and hung in perilous heaps over chairs and window 
ledges. 

Mr Burdett Coutts himself, a very stout and grizzled 
old man enveloped always in a grey siiawh crouched 
behind his spectacles in a far corner and took apparent¬ 
ly no interest in anything save that he would snap the 
price at you if you brought him a volume aiul tiipor- 
ously inquired. He ate biscuits which stuck in his 
grizzly beard, and wrote perpetually in a large moth- 
eaten ledger which was supposed by his customers to 
contain all the secrets of the universe. 

It was just because Mr Coutts never interfered w itli 
you that Tommy Brown loved his shop so dearly. If 
he had a true genuine passion that w'ent far deeper than 
all his little superficial vanities and egotisms, it was his 
j)assion for books—books of any kind. 

He had at this time no fine taste—all w'as fish that 
came to his net. The bundles of Tliackeray and 
Dickens, parts tied up carelessly in coarse string, the 
old broken-backed volumes of Radcliffe and Barliam 
and Galt, the red and gold Colburn’s novelists, all 
these were exciting to him, just as exciting as though 
they had been a first Gray’s Elegtf or an original 
Robinson Crusoe. 

He had, too, a touching weakness for the piles of 
fresh and neglected modern novels that lay in their 
discarded heaps on the dusty fioor; young though 
he was, he was old enough to realize tlie pathos of 
these so short a time ago fresh from the bursting jj 
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presses, so eagerly eherished through months of anxious 
watching by their fond authors, so swiftly iorgotten, 
dead almost before they were born. 

So he browsed, moving like a panting puppy with 
inquisitive nose from stack to stack with a gesture of 
excitement, tumbling a whole racket of books al>out his 
head, looking then anxiously to see Avhether the old man 
woidd be angry with him, and realizing for the thou¬ 
sandth time that the old man never was. 

He had a volume in his hand, when he was aware 
that someone had entered the shop and was standing 
looking over his shoulder. 

He turned slowly and saw someone who at first sight 
seemed vaguely familiar, so familiar that he was plunged 
into confusion at once by the sense that he ought to say 
‘How do you do?’ but could not accurately place him. 
The gentleman also seemed to know him very well, for 
he said in a most friendly way, ‘Ah, yes, the “Nineties”, 
a very fruitful period.’ 

Tommy stammered something, put domi the book, 
moved a little, and pulled about him a sudden shower 
of volumes. The room was filled with the racket of 
their tumbling, and a cloud of dust thickened about 
them, creeping into eyes and mouth and nose. 

‘I’m terribly sorry,’ Tommy stammered, and then, 
looking up, was sorry the more when he saw how 
extremely neat and tidy the gentleman was and how 
terribly the little accident must distress him. 

Tommy’s friend must have been between sixty and 
seventy years of age* nearer seventy perhaps than 
sixty, but his black hair was thick and strong and 
stood up eii hrosse from a magnificent broad forehead. 
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Indeed, so fine was tlie forcitead and the turn of the 
head that the face itself was a little dlNappointin^, 
being so round and chubby and amiable as to be 
almost babyish. It was not a weak face, however, the 
eyes being large and fine and the chin strong and 
determined. 

The figure of this gentleman was short and thick¬ 
set and inclined to stoutness: he had the bo4y "of 
prize-fighter now resting on his laurels. He ivas very 
beautifully clothed in a black coat and waistcoat- 
pepper-and-salt trousers, and he stood leaning a little 
on a thick ebony cane, his legs planted apart, his 
ivliole attitude that of one who was accustomed to 
authority. He had the look of a magistrate, or even 
of a judge, and had his face been less kindly Tommy 
would have said good-day, nodded to Mr Burdett 
Coutts, and departed, but that was a smile ditiicult to 
resist. 

‘Dear me,' the gentleman said, ‘this is a very dusty 
shop. I have never been here before, but I gather by 
the way that you knock tlie books about that it’s an 
old friend of yours.’ 

Tommy giggled in a silly fashion, shifted from foot 
to foot, and then, desiring to seem very wise and learned, 
proved himself only very young and foolish. 

‘The “Nineties” are becoming quite romantic,* he 
said in his most authoritative voice, ‘now that we’re 
getting a good distance from them.* 

‘Ah, you think so!’ said the gentleman courteously; 
‘that’s interesting. I’m getting to an age now, I’m 
afraid, when nothing seems romantic but one’s own 
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'^This was exactly the way that kindly old gentlemen 
were supposed to talk, and Tommy li.stened with 

l)cc(>ming attention. 

In my voung’ day.’ liis friend continued, Ueorge 
Kliot seemed to everybody a magnificent writer: a 
little heavy in hand for these days, 1 m atraid. !No\\ 
who is the God of your generation, if it isn’t imi)erti- 


nent to inquireT 

Tommy sliifted again from foot to foot. ho was 
tlie (iod of his generation? If the truth must he told, 
in Tommy’s set tliere were no (iocls. only young men 
who migh't he Gods if thev lived long enough. 

‘Well,’ said Tommy awkwardly, ‘Hardy, of course 
—er—it’s difficult to say, isn’t it?’ 


‘Verv difficult,’ said the gentleman. 

There ^vas a pause then, which Tommy concluded 
hy hinting that he was afraid that he must move for- 
-w'ard to a verv important engagement. 

‘.^lay I walk with you a little way?’ asked the 
gentleman very courteously, ‘such a very beautiful 
afternoon.’ 

Once outside in the beautiful afternoon air every¬ 
thing was much easier; Tommy regained his self- 
confidence, and soon was talking with his accustomed 
ease and freedom. There was nothing very alarm¬ 


ing in his friend after all, he seemed so very eager to 
hear everything that Tommy had to say. He was 
strangely ignorant t{)o; he seemed to he interested in 
the Arts, hut to know very little about them; certain 
names that were to Tommy household words were 
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to this gentleman quite unknown. Tommy began to 

be a little j)atronizing. They parted at the toi) of 

Oaklev Street. 

% 

T wonder if you’d mind,’ the gentleman said, ‘our 
meeting again? The fact is, that T have very little 
opportunity of making friends with your generation. 
There are so many things that you could tell me. I 
am alraid it may he tiresome for you to spend an hour 
or two with so ancient a duffer as mvself- but it would 
be very kind of you.’ 

Tommy was nothing if not generous; he said that he 
would enjoy another meeting very much. Of course 
he was very bu.'/j^ and his spare hotirs were not 
many, but a walk another afternoon coidd surely l>e 
managed. They made an appointment, they ex¬ 
changed names; the gentleman’s name was Mr Alfred 

Oddv. 

ft 

1 hat evening, in the middle of a hilarious Chelsea 
party. Tommy suddenly <Iisc<»vered to his surprise that 
it would please him very much to see Mr Oddy walk 
in through the door. 

Although it was a hilarious jiarty Tommy was not 

very happ}’-; for one thing, Spencer Russell, the 

novelist, was there and showed (piite clearly that he 

didn t think Tommy ven^" interesting. Tommy had been 

led up and introduced to him, had said one or 

two things that seemed to himself very striking, hut 

Spencer Russell had turned his back almost at once 

and entered inff> eager c<)nversation with somebodv 
else. 


Ibis wasn’t very plea.sant, and then his own be¬ 
loved Alice was behaving strangely; she seemed to 
0 
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lunc 11(1 eyes nor ears for anyone in the room save 
Spencer Kussell. and this was the stranp^er in that only 
a week or so before she had in ])ul)lic condemned 
Sjieneer UusseU’s novels, utterly and completely, stat- 
ini*' that he was written out. had nothing to say, and 
was as good as dead. Tonight, however, he was not 
dead at all, and Tommy had the agony of observing 
lier edge her way into the group surrounding him and 
then listen to him .not only as though he were the fount 
of all Misdom, hut an Adonis as well, which last was 
absurd seeing that he was fat and unwieldy and bald 
on the top of his head. 

After a while Tommy came up to her and suggested 
that they should go, and received then the shock of 
his life when she told him that he could go if he liked, 
but that he was not to bother her. And she told him 
this in a voice so loud that everybody heard and many 

♦ V « 

people tittered. 

He left in a fury and spent then a night that he 
imagined to be sleepless, although in truth he slept 
during most of it. 

It Avas with an eagerness that surprised himself that 
he met Mr Oddy on the second occasion. He had not 
seen Alice for two days. He did not intend to be the 
one to apologize first; besides, he had nothing to 
apologize for; and yet during these two days there 
was scarcely a moment that he had not to "restrain 
himself from running round to her studio and making- 
it up. 

When he met jMr Oddy at the corner of Oakley 
Street he was a yery miserable young man. He was 
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so niiserahle that in five minutes he was ixjurinii' out 
all his woes. 

He told Mr Oddy evervtiiin^. of his youth, liis 
wondcrlul promise, and the exlraortlinary lack of 
appreciation shown to him hy his relatives, of the 
historical novels that he had written at tlie a^c of anv- 
thinpf trom ten to sixteen and found oidy tlie cook 
for an audience, ot his ^^oin^ to Camhridi»e. and his 
extraordinary development there so that he hecame 
I?jditor of rhe Lion^ that remarkable hut very short¬ 
lived literary journal, and the President of The lints, 
the most extraordinary Kssay Club that Cambridge 
had ever known; of how, alas, he took only a third 
in History owing to the perverseness of examiners; 
and so on and so on, until he arrived in full flood at 
llie whole historj' of his love for Alice, of Iicr re¬ 
markable talents and beauty, hut of her strange 

temper and arrogance and general feminine per¬ 
verseness. 


Jlr Oddy listened to it all in the kindest way. 
Ihcres no knowing where they walked that after¬ 
noon; they crossed the bridge and adventured into 
Battersea Park, and finally had tea in a small shop 
smelling of stale buns and liquorice drops. It was only 
as they turned homewards that it occurred to Tommy 
that he had been talking during the whole afternoon. 

He had the grace to see that an apology^ was 
necessary. 

^ your pardon, sir,* he said, flushing a little, 
I m afraid I have bored you dreadfully. The fact 
IS, that this last quarrel with Alice lias upset me 
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very badly. Wliat would you do if you were iu my 

• k ♦ ♦ 

position r 

!Mr Oddy sighed. ‘The trouble is,’ he said, ‘that I 
realize only too clearly that I shall never be in your 
])osition again. My time for romance is over, or at 
least T get my romance now in other ways. It wasn’t 
always so; there ^vas a lady once beneath whose 
windows I stood night after night merely for the 
pleasure of seeing her candle outlined behind the 
blind.’ 

‘And did she love you,’ Tommy asked eagerly, ‘as 
much as you loved lier ^’ 

ft 

‘Nobody, my dear boy,’ Mr Oddy replied, ‘loves 
you as much as you love tliem; either they love you 
more or they love you less. The first of these is often 
boring, the second always tragic. In the present case 
I should go and make it up; after all, happiness is 
always worth having, even at the sacrifice of one’s 
])ride. She seems to me a very charming young 
lady.’ 

‘Oh, she is,’ Tommy answered eagerly. ‘I’ll take 
your advice, I’ll go this very evening; in fact, if you 
don’t mind, I think it would be rather a good time 
to find her in now.’ 

Mr Oddy smiled and agreed; they parted to meet 
another day. 

On the third occasion of their meeting, which was 
only two days after the second, Tommy cared for his 
companion enough to wish to find out something 
about him. 
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His scene of reconciliation with his heautifnl Alice 
had not been as satisfactory as he had hot)ed; slu* luid 
forgiven liiin, indeed, hut ^iven him quite clearly to 
understand that she would stand none of his nonsense 
either now or hereafter. The satisfactory tiling would 
have been for Tonimv there and then to have left her, 

» I 

never to see her again; he would thus have preserved 
both his pride and his independence; hut, alas, he was 
in love, terribly in love, and her indignation made her 
appear only the more magnificenU 

And so on this tliird meeting with his friend he was 
(piite humble and longing for affection. 

And then his curiosity was stirred. Who was this 
handsome old gentleman, with his touching desire for 
Tommy’s companionship? There was an air about 
him that seemed to suggest that he was someone of 
importance in his own world; beyond this there was 
an odd sense that Tommv knew him in some wav, 

^ A 

had seen him .somewhere; so on this third occasion 
Tommy came out with his questions. 

WHio was he? Was he married? What was his pro¬ 
fession, or was he perhaps retired now? And another 
question that Tommy would have liked to have asked, 
and had not the impertinence, was as to why this so 
late interest in the Arts and combined with this interest 
this so complete ignorance? 

Mr Oddy seemed to know a great deal about every¬ 
thing else* but in this one direction his questions were 
childish. He seemed never to have heard of the 
great Spencer Russell at all (which setretly gave 
Tommy immense satisfaction), and as for geniuses 
like Mumpus and Peter Arrogance and Samuel Rird, 
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(■veil when Tommy explained how truly great these 
men were, iNIr Oddy a])peared hut little im})ressed. 

Well, at least.’ Tommy hurst out indignantly, T 
su])pose you've read something hy Henry (ialleon? 
Of eourse he’s a haek luimher now, at least he is not 
modern if you know what I mean, hut then he’s been 
writing for eenturies. Why, his first book eainc out 
when Troll()[)e and George Kliot were still alive. Of 
eourse. l^et^vecn ourselves 1 think The HoadSy for 
instance, a pretty fine hook, hut you should hear 
Spencer Kussell go for it.’ 

\o, Mr Oddv had never heard of Henrv Galleon. 

% • 

’ At last \Nlien tliey parted Mr Oddy had a request— 
one thing above all things that he would like would 
he to attend one of these evening gatherings with his 
young friend to liear these young men and women talk. 
He promised to sit very (piietly in a corner—he wouldn’t 
he in anybody’s way. 

« ft ft 

Of course Tommy consented to take him; there would 
he one next week, a really good one; but in his heart of 
hearts he was a little shy. He was shy not only for 
himself hut also for his friend. 

During these weeks a strange and most unexpected 
affection had grown up in his heart for this old man; 
he really did like him immensely, he was so kind and 
gentle and considerate. 

But he would be rather out of place with Spencer 
Russell and the others; he would probably say some^ 
thing foolish, and then the others would laugh. They 
were on the whole a rather ruthless set and were no 
respecters of persons. 
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However, tlie meeting was arranged: llu- tvcninff 
oaiiie and with it ^Ir Oddy. looking' just as he always 
did, quiet and gentle hut ratiicr impressive in some 
way or anotlier. Tommy introduee<l him to liis hostess, 
Miss Tlielma Ikainet. that well-known futurlstie 
artist, and then earcfully settled liim down in a eorner 
with Miss Bennet’s aunt, an old lady who a])peared 
oceasionally on her niece’s horizon hut ^^ave no trcmhle 
because she was stone deaf and cared oidy for knitting*. 

It was a lively evening:, several of the bright spirits 
were there, and there Mas a great deal of excellent 
talk about literature. Kverv Mriter over thirty was 
completely condemned save for those Icm* remaining 
M'ho had passed eighty years of age an<l ceased to 
])roduce. 

Spencer Russell especially M*as at his best; reputa¬ 
tions Ment doM’n before his vigorous fist like nine])ius. 
He M'as so scornful that his l>rilliance was, as Alice 
Smith cveryM’iicre proclaimed, ‘simply M'ithering’. 
Kverv one came in for his lash, and especially Henry 
(lallcon. There had been some article in some ancient 
immthly MTitten by some ancient idiot suggesting that 
there M'as still something to be said for Galleon and 
that he had rendered some service to Knglish litera¬ 
ture, Hom' Russell pulled that article to pieces! He 
even found a volume of Galleon’s among Miss Ren¬ 
net’s books, took it doM'n from the shelf and read 
extracts aloud to the laughing derision »)f the assem¬ 
bled compilny. 

Then an odd thing occurred. Tommy, M'ho loved 
to be in the intellectual sM'im, nevertheless stood up 
and defended Galleon. He defended him rather 
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feebly, it is true, speaking of him as though he Avere 
an old man leatly for the almshouse who neverthe¬ 
less deserved a little consideration and pity. He 
Hushed as he spoke, and the scorn Avith Avhich they 
greeted his defence altogether silenced him. It silenced 
him the more because Alice Smith Avas the most 
scondiil of them all; she told him that he knew 
nothing and ncAcr would know anything, and she 

imitated his piping excited treble, and then cA'eryone 
.pnned in. 

.How he hated this to happen before iVIr Oddy! Hoav 
humiliating after all the things that he had told his 
friend, the implications that he Avas generally con¬ 
sidered t(i be one of Kngland’s n»ost interesting young 
men, the implication aboA’e all that although she 
might he a little rough to him at times Alice really 
ad(»red him and was his warmest admirer. She did no‘t 
apparently adore him tonight, and wljen he Avent out 
at last Avith Mr Oddy into the Avintry, rain-driAxn street 
it Avas all he could do to keep hack tears of rage and 
indignation. 

ISrr Oddy had, hoAveA^er. apparently enjoyed 

himself. He j)ut his hand for a minute on the l)ov*s 
shoulder. 

‘Good night, my dear boy,* he said. ‘I thought it 
very gallant of you to stand up for that older Avriter 
as you did; that needed courage. I Avonder,* he A\'ent 
on, ‘whether you Avould allow me to come and take tea 

with you one day—just our tAvo selves. It >vould be a 
great pleasure for me.’ 

And then, having receiA'ed Tommy’s invitation, he 
vanished into the darkness. 
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On the <lay appointed. Mr Oddy a])])eared piinetn- 
ally at Tonnny's rooms. Tluit was not a \ei v yrand 
house in Glebe Place where Tommy lived, and a very 
soiled and battered landlady let Mr Oddy in. lie 
stumbled up the dark staircase that smelt ol all tlie 
oabbap;e and all the beef and all the mutton e\ er e('n- 
sumed by lodgers between these walls, up ajiain t’vo 
flights of stairs, until at last there was the weather¬ 
beaten door with Tommy’s visiting-card naile<l up<>tt it. 
Inside was Tommy, a plate with little cakes, ras|)berry 
jam, and some very black-looking toast. 

^Ir Oddy, however, was appreciative of evervtbit)g: 
especially he looked at the books. ‘Why.’ he said, 
‘you’ve got quite a number of the lawels of that man 
you defendetl the other evening. 1 wonder you're not 
ashame<l to have them if they’re .so out of date.’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ said Tommy, speakmg 
freely now that he was in his own castle, ‘I like Henry 
Galleon awfully. I’m afraid I l)ose a good deal when 
I’m with tho.se other men; perhaps you’ve noticed it 
yourself. Of course Galleon is the greatest novelist 
we’ve got, with'Hardy and Meredith, only he’s getting' 
old, and everything that’s old is out of favour with 


our set.’ 

‘Naturally,’ said Mr Oddy, quite approving, ‘of 
course it is.’ 

‘I have got a photograph of Galleon,’ said Tommy. 
‘I cut it out of a pul>lisher’s advertisement, but it was- 
taken years ago.’ 

He went to his table, searched for a little and pro¬ 
duced a small photograph of a very fierce-Iof)king 
gentleman with a black beard. 
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Dear jiie, said ^Tr Oddy, ‘he docs look alariiiin^r 

Oh, that s ever so old, said Tommy. ‘I expect he's 
mild and soft nmv. Init he's a ^jrcat man all the same; 
I <Mike to see Spencer Kussell Mritc anything as fine 
as 7Vm Hoods on The Poffern in the Carpet * 

i liey sat down to tea \ ery happ}' and greatly ideased 
■'vith one another. 

I do wish.’ said Tommy, ‘that yoifd tell me some¬ 
thing about yourself; we're such friends now, and I 
<lon t know anything about you at all/ 

'I’d rather you didn’t,’ said Mr Od<ly. ‘You’d find 

li so uninteresting if you did, mystery’s a great 
thing. * * 

^es, said lommy, T don’t Avant to seem imperti¬ 
nent, and of course if you don’t want to tell me 
miythmg you needn’t, but—I know it sounds silly, 
but, you see, I like you most awfully. I haven’t liked 
anybody so much for ever so long', except Alice, of 
course. I don t feel as though you were of another 

generation or anything; it’s just as though Ave Avere the 
same age!’ 

Mr Oddy was enchanted. He put his hand on tlie 

boy s tor.^a moment and Avas going to sav something, 

Avhpi they were interrupted by a kjiock 'on the door, 

and the ternble-looking landlady appeared in the 

room. She apologized, but the afternoon post had 

come and she thought the young gentleman Avould like 

to see his letters. He took them, Avas about to put 

thenidoAvn without opening them, Avhen suddenly he 

blushed. Oh, from Alice,’ he said. ‘Will you forgive 
me a moment?’ * ^ 

‘Of course,’ said Mr Oddy. 
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The hov opened the letter aiul read il. It fell trom 

his hand‘on to tlic table. He ”I> 'J'; 

though he could not see his way. and wont to the u indo 

and stood there with his hack to the room. llieie w. s 

a long silence. . 

‘Xot bad news, 1 hope.' said Mr Oddv at last. 
Tomniv turned roinul. His fare was frrey and Me 
was biting his lips. Vcs.’ he answered, she.-- 

gone off.’ , , ,, 

‘Gone oft’?' said Mr Oddy, rising iroin the table. 

‘Yes,’ said Tommy, ‘with Uusscll. ^ Ihey weu 

married at aVegistrv office this morning. 

He half turned round to the window, then put lus 

hands as though he would shield himself f****'' 
blow, then cnimpled up into a chair. Ins head tailing 

between his arms on the tabic. t> 

Mr Oddy waited. At last he said: Oh, I m sorr\ , 

that’s dreadful for you r , , i i 

Tlie boy struggled, trying to raise lus head and speak 

hut the words would not come. ^Ir Oddy went hehuu 
him and put his hands on his shoulders. 

‘You know/ he said, ‘you mustn’t 
course, I’ll go if you like, but if you 
me for a moment as your oldest friend, old cimn; 

be your father, you know.’ ^ 

Tommy clutJhed his sleeve, then, 
struggle altogether, buried his head in (( \ s 

beautiful black waistcoat. n .1 11 ^ 

Later he poured his heart out. Alice was all tha » 
had; he knew that he wasn’t any good as a writer, u 
'wa.s a failure altogether; what he’d done he<l done tor 

Alice, an<l now that .she’d gone- 
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tlicrc’s niyself; said :Mr Oddy. ‘What I 
mean is that yon re not without a friend; and as for 

only ^vrite to please somebody else, 
that s no use; you’ve /^ot to write because you can’t 
I'tdp d. There are too many writers in the world 
<1 read\' for you to dare to add to their number unless 
you re simply eomi)elIed to. But there—I’m preaeh- 
in^. u it s any comfort to you to know, I went 
throu^di just this same experience myself once—the 
lady whose candle I watched behind'the blind. If 
you eared to, would you come and have dinner w:th 
me tonight at my home? Only the two of us, you know; 
but (Ion t d you d rather be alone.’ 

Toiimiy, clutdiing Oddy’.s hand, said he would 
come. 


About half-past seven that eveniiifr he had beaten 
up Ins i)ride. PA en in the depth of his iniserv he saw 
that they would never liave got on together, he and 
Ahee He was quiekly working himself into a fine 
state ()f hatred of the whole female race, and this helped 
won d he a bachelor all his days, a woman- 
hater, he u ould preserve a glorious independence. How 
n ueh better this freedom than a houseful of children 

and a bagful of debts. 

Only, as he ^yaIked to the address that Mr Oddy 
had given him he held sharply away from him ^the 
memop' of those hours that he had spent with Alice, 
those hours of then-early friendship when the world 

1 e mad? « P^ace that it had seemed to 

he made entirely of golden sunlight. He felt that he 

Ja olh*],™."*'"' ■“ "» «•!» O' 
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It was a fine liouse in Katon S(|uare. ^Ir Oddy must 
l>e rich. He ran^ the hell, and a door ^xaN opened 1)\ 
a footman. He asked for Mr Oddy. 

The footman hesitated a little, and then, smiling, 
said: ‘Oh, yes, sir, will you eome in?’ 

He left his coat in the fine hall, mounted a broad 
staircase, and then was shown into the finest lil»rary 
that he ha<l ever seen. Bo<tks! Shelf upon sluli of 
hooks, and glorious hooks, editio»is de luxe and, as 
he could sec with half an eye, rare first editions and 
those lovely bindings in white parchment and vellum 
that he so longed one day himself to ])t)ssess. Ou the 
broad writing-table there was a large ]>hotograph oi 
Meredith; it was signed in sprawling letters, (Tcorge 
Meredith, 1887’. What could this mean? Mr Oddy. 
who knew nothing alxtut literature, ha<l heei» given a 
photograph by George Meredith and had this wonderful 
library! He stared bewihlered about him. 

A door at the far end of the library o]»ened and an 
elegant young man appeared. ‘Mr (Galleon, he said, 
‘will be with you in a moment. Won’t you sit (htwn? 

Mr Galleon! Henry Galleon! Instantly he saw it, 
remembered with horrid confusion his own ridiculous 
conceited talk, the abusive nonsense of Russell and tb^ 
re.st. ’My God!’ he whispered aloud, 'what he must he 
thinking!’ 

The door opened again and Mr Oddy ai)peared. 
Tommy Brown, his face crimson, stamniered: It wa.s 
a shame—if I’d only known!’ and then, trying to stand 
for himself, ‘but I iiad that photograph and there was 
the beard.’ 
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Mr Oddy lauglied. ‘Tlie heard went long ago/ he 
said; ‘I suppose it rcas a shame, but I was henuned in 
here in my castle; 1 Iiad to find out what you young 
people were like. I get tired of all this sometimes; 
nobody tells me the truth here. I have* to go to you 
and your friends for that.' 

So tliey went do\vn to dinner together. 

Yes, this is an old story. Its principal interest, per¬ 
haps, is that it’s true. 1 was, you see, myself Tommy 
Bro^\■n. 



xrv. ADVICE TO VILLAGERS 

Hy V'iLJJAM CoDllETT 
From Cottaf/c Economic 

I HIS extract is taken from a series of pamphlets written 
for peasants anti later printed together as i.'ottn<ie 
Lconottiii. llie book is taken uj> with 'Inforinalitm 
relative to tlic . . . keeping of Cows, Rigs. Bees. Ewes. 
Goats, Poultry, anti Rabbits, and relative to other matters 
deemed useful in the conducting of tlie attairs of a 
Labourer s Family. The j)aragraph.s which follow are 
taken from the introduction. which shows C'obbelt—in 
Oiesterlon s phrase—as 'the noblest English example of 
the noble calling of the agitator': and by agitator he means 
the man who has an incurable itch to persuade people to 
make themselves belter. Cobl)ett flourished just over a 
hundred years ago, when the English peasant was ns badlv 
oir as he has ever been, and he spent his enormous energies in 
writing to the peasant and at the peasant, about the peasant 
and for the peasant. He has therefore much to say that is apposite 
in India today. 

The word Economy, like a great niatiy others, has, 
in its application, been very innch abused. It is 
generally used as if it meant parsimony, sting^iness, or 
niggardliness; and, at best, merely the refraining from 
expending money. Hence misers and close fisted nitn 
disguise their propensity and conduct under tlie name 
of ec<^my; whereas the most liberal* disposition, a dis¬ 
position precisely the contrar}' of that of the mi.ser, is 
perfectly consistent with economy. 

Economy means managementy and nothing more; 
and it is generally applied to the affairs of a house 
and family, which affairs are an object of the greatest 
importance, whether as relating to individuals or to a 
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nation. A hation is made powerful and to he honoured 
in the world, not so nuieh by the nuiuher of its people 
as hy tlie ability and eliaraeter of that people; and the 
ability and eharaeter of a people depend, in a "reat ^ 
measure, upon the cconomif of the several families, 
wliieh, all taken together, make up the nation. There| 
never yet was, and never M'ill he, a nation permaucnilif^c; 
^reat, eonsistin^, for the greater ])art, of wretched aiuh 
miserable families. 


In every view of the matter, therefore, it is desir¬ 
able that the families of which a nation consists should 
be ha])j)ily oft'; and as this depends, in a great degree, 
upon the management of their concerns, the present 
work is intended to convey, to the families of the labour¬ 
ing classes in particular, such information as I think 
may be useful with reganl to that management. 

1 lay it down as a maxim, that for a family to be 
happy, they must be well supplie<l with food and 
raiment. It is a sorry effort that people make to 
persuade others, or to persuade themselves, that they 
can be happy in a state of want of the necessaries of 
life. The .doctrines which fanaticism preaches, and 
which teach men to be content with povertg, have a 
very pernicious tendency, and are calculated to 
favour tyrants liy giving them passive slaves,. To live 
well, to enjoy all things that make life pleasant, is 
the right of every man who constantly uses his 
strength judiciously and lawfully. It is to blaspheme 
God to suppose that he created men to be miserable, 
t{) hunger, thirst, and perish with cold, in tThe midst 
of that abundance which is the fruit of their own 
labour. Instead, therefore, of applauding ‘happy 
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poverty’, wliieli applause is so inueii tlie fashioit of the 
present day, 1 desprsc the man tliat is jXK/r ;ind 
contented', for siieh eontent is a eertain proof of a base 
disposition, a disposition whieli is the enemy of all 
industry, all exertion, all love of indejx-ndenee. 

Let it he understood, however, that, hy povert/i. 1 
mean real zcant^ a real insullieieney of the food and 
raiment and lodging necessary to health and deeeney; 
and not that imaginary poverty, of which some 
persons complain. The man who, hy his (mii and 
his family’s lahour, can ])rovide a sullieieney of food 
and raiment, and a eoinfortahle dwelling ])laee. is not 
a poor man. There must he different ranks and degrees 
in every civil society, and, indeed, so it is even amongst 
the savage tribes. There must he different degrees of 
wealth: some must have more than others: and the 
richest must he a great deal richer than the least rich. 
]iut it is necessary to the very existence of a people, 
that nine out f)f ten sliould live wholly hy the sweat 
of their hrow; and is it not degrading to human nature 
that all the nine-te»»ths should he called poor; and, 
M’hat is still worse, call them,sch'e.<i pooVy and he con- 
iented in that degraded state? 

Tlie laws, the economy, or management, of a state 
may be such as to render it impossible for the labourer, 
however skilful and industrious, to maintain his 
family in health and decency: and such lias, for many 
years past, been the management of the affairs of this 
once truly great and hap py lam l. A system of paper- 
money* the effect of AvtedPlvas to take from the 
labfiurer the half of his earnings, was what no industry 
and care could make head against. I do not pretend 
10 
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that this system was adopted hy design. But, no 
matter for the cause; such was the effect. 

Better times, liowever, are approaching. The 
labourer now appears likely to obtain that hire of 
whieli he is worthy: and, therefore, this appears to me 
to be the time to press upon him the duty of using liis 
best exertions for the rearing of his family in a manner 
that must give him the best security for happiness to 
himself, his wife and children, and to make him, in 
all respects, what his forefathers were. The people 
of England liave been famed, in all ages, for their 
good living; for the ahunda7ice of their food, and 
goodness of their attire. The old sayings about Eng¬ 
lish roast beef and plum-pudding, and about English 
hospitality, had not their foundation in nothing. And, ’’ 
Am spite of all refinements of sickly minds» it Is abundant^ 
living amongst the people at large, which is the greati"* 
test of good government, and the surest basis of national 
greatness and security. 

If the labourer have ius fair wages; if there be no 
false weights and measures, whether of money or of 
goods, by which he’is defrauded; if the laws be equal 
in their effect upon all men, if he be called upon for 
no more than his due share of the expenses necessary 
to support the government and defend the country, 
he has no reason to complain. If the largeness of 
his family demand extraordinary labour and care, these 
are due from him to it. He is the cause of the ex¬ 
istence of that family; and, therefore, he is not^ 
except in cases of accidental calamity, to throw upon 
others the burden of supporting it. Besides, ‘little 
children are as,arrows in the hands of the giant, and. 
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blessed is the man that hath his quiver full of them’. 
This is to say, children, if they hriti" their cares, 
bring also their pleasures and solid advantages. They 
become, very soon, so many assistants ami props to 
the parents, who, when old age comes on, are amply 
repaid for all the toils and all the cares that children 
have occasioned in their infancy. To be without sure 
and safe friends in the world makes life not w<trth 
having; and whom can we be so sure of as of our, 
children? Brothers and sisters are a mutual support. 
We see them, in almost every ease, gro^^■ up into 
prosperity, when they act the part that the impulses 
of nature prescribe. When cordially united, a father 
and sons, or a family of brothers and sisters, may, in 
almost any state of life, set what is calle<l misfortune 
at defiance. 

These considerations are much more than enough 
to sweeten the toils and cares of parents, and to 
make them regard every additional child as an addi¬ 
tional blessing. But, that children may be a blessing and 
not a curse, care must be taken oV their education. 
This word has, of late years, been so perverted, so 
corrupted, so abused, in its application, that I am 
almost afraid to use it here. Yet I must not suffer it 
to be usurped by cant and tyranny. I must use it; but 
not without saying what I menu. 

Education means breeding up, bringing up, or 
rearing up\ and nothing more. This includes every 
thing with regard to the mind as well as the bodg of a 
child; but, of late years, it has been so used as to 
have no sense applied to it but that of book-learning, 
with which, nine times out of ten, it has nothing at all 
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to do. It is, indeed, proper, and it is the duty of all 
parents to teaeh, or eaiise to he taught, their ehildren 
as sueh as tliey can of hooks, and not before, all 

the measures are safely taken for enabling them to 
gel their living by labour, or for providing them a 
living iclthout l(d)oui\ and that, too, out of the means 
obtained and secured by the parents out of their own 
income. The taste of the times is^ unhappily, to give 
to children something of hook-learning^ with a view 
of placing them to live, in some way or other, upon 
the labour of other people. Very seldom, compara- 
, tively speaking, has this succeeded, even during the 
V wasteful public expenditure of the last thirty yeai's; 

and, in the.times that are approaching, h cannot, I 
^ thank God, succeed at all. \\nien the project has 
failed, what disappointment, mortification, and 
misery, to both parent and child. The latter is spoiled 
as a labourer; his book-learning has only made him 
conceited: into some course of desperation he falls; 
and the end is but too often not only wretched but 
ignominious. 

Understand me clearly here, however, for it is the 
duty of parents to give, if they be able, book-learning 
to their children, having first taken care to make them 
capable of earning their living by bodily labour. 

% 

XV. DREAM CHILDREN 

( 

By Charles Lamb 
From Essays of Elia 

This is the simplest essay Charles Lamb wrote. It is simple 
description in simple English. This quality was necessary 
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for the expression of the most delicate and poijxnant fancy that 
ever came from his pen. He began writing the Kssays of Elia 
in 1820 when he was forty-live years old. Tlie subjcct-inaltcr 
was largely taken from recollections of twenty or tliirly years 
before. This essay, written in 1822. in its brevity and simpli<ity 
collects memories of lus extreme cliildhood, tributes to his brolher 
and sister, and those dear hopes of a wife and children whicli 
never came true. 

CiiiLDUKX love to listen to stories about their eltlers, 
when ihetf were children; to stretch their imagination 
to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or 
grandame. whom they never saw. It was in this spirit 
that iny little ones crept about me the other evening 
to hear about their great-grandmother Field, who livctl 
in a great house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger 
than that in which they and pajja live(r) which had 
been her scene—so at least it was generally believed 
in that part of the country—of the tragic incidents 
which they had lately become familiar with from the 
ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it is 
that the whole story of the children and their cruel 
uncle was -to be seen fairly carved out iii wood upon 
the chimney-piece of the great hall, the whole story 
down to the Robin Redbreasts; till a foolish rich per¬ 
son pulled it down to set up a marble one of modern 
invention in its stead, with no story upon it. Here 
Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, too 
tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to say, 
how religious and how good - their great-grand-, 
mother Field was, how beloved and respected by everV-' 
body, though she was not indeed the mistress of this 
great house, but had only the charge of it (and 
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yet in .st)me respects she ini^ht be said to be the 
mistress of it too) committed to her by the owner, who 
I)referrcd living in a newer and more fashionable 
mansion which he had purchased somewhere in the 
adjoining conidry: but still she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of 
the great house in a sort while she lived, which after- 
^vards came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, 
and all its old ornaments stripped and carried away 
to the owner’s other house, where they were set up, 
and looked as awkwanl as if some one were to carry 
away the old tombs they had seen lately at the Abbey> 
and stick them up in I^ady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing¬ 
room. Here. John smiled, as much as to say; ‘that 
M'ould be foolish indeed’. And then I told liow, when 
she came to die, her funeral was attended by a con¬ 
course of all the j)oor, and some of the gentry too, of 
the neighbourhood for many miles round, to show 
their respect for her memory, because she had been such 
a good and religious woman; so good indeed that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great 
part of tlie Testament besides. Here little Alice 
spread her hands. Then I told what a tall, upright, 
graceful person their great-grandmother Field once 
was; and how in her youth she was esteemed the best 
dancer—here Alice’s little right foot played an invol¬ 
untary movement, till, upon my looking grave, it 
desisted—the best dancer, I was saying, in the country, 
till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and bowed 
her down with pain; but it could never bend her good 
spirits* or make them stoop, but they were still up¬ 
right, because she was so good and religious. Then I 
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lolfl how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone 
chamber of the great lone house: and how she believ¬ 
ed that an ai)parition of two i!ifants was to be seen at 
inid-night gliding up and down the great .^tairease 
near where she sle])t, but she said ‘those innocents 
would do her no barin’; and bow friglitened 1 used to 
be, though in those days I had iny maid to sleep with 
me, because I was never half so good or religious as 
she—and yet I never saw the infants. Here Jolm ex¬ 
panded all his eyebrows and tried to look courageous. 
Then I told how good she was to all lier grandchildren, 
having us to the great bouse in the liolydays, where 
I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, 
in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Cicsars, that 
had been Emperors of Rome, till the ol<l marble beads 
would seem to live again, or 1 to be turned into marble 
with them; how I never could lie tired with roaming 
about that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, 
with tlieir worn-out bangings, Huttering taj)estry, and 
carved oaken panels, with the gilding almost rubl)ed 
out—sometimes in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, 
which I had almost to myself, unless when now and 
then a solitary gardening man would cross me—and 
how the nectarines and peaches hung upon the walls, 
M’ithout my ev'er offering to pluck them, because they 
were forbidden fruit, unless now and then^—and be¬ 
cause I had more pleasure in strolling about among 
the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, ot the firs, and 
picking up the red berries, .and the fir-apples, winch 
■wtre good for nothing but to look at—or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass with all the fine ggrden 
smells around me—or basking in the orangery, till I 
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could almost fancy myself ripening too along wfth 
the oranges and the limes in that grateful warmth—-or 
in watching the dace that darted to and fro in the 
fish-pond, at the hottom of the garden, with here and 
there a great sulky pike hanging midway doum the 
water in silent state, as if it mocked at their imperti¬ 
nent friskings,—I had more pleasure in these busy- 
idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of 
|>eaehes, nectarines, oranges, and such-like common 
baits ol children. Here John slyly deposited back 
upon the plate a inmeh of grapes, which, not 
unobserved by Alice, he had meditated dividing with 
her, and both seemed willing to relinquish them for 
the ))resent as irrelevant. Tlien, in somewhat a more 
heightened tone, I told howj though their great¬ 
grandmother Field loved all her grandchildren, yet in 
an especial manner she. might be said to' love' their 
uncle, John —, because he was so handsome and 
sj)irited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, 
instead of moping about in solitary corners,* like some 
of us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he 
could get, when but an imp no bigger than them¬ 
selves, and make it carry him half over the country 
in a morning, and join the hunters when there were 
any out and yet lie loved tlie old great house and 
gardens too, ^ I>ut had too much spirit to be always 
pent u]i within their boundaries—and how their uncle 
grew up to man’s estate as brave as he was hand¬ 
some, to the admiration of everybody, but of their 
great-grandmother Field most e'specially; and how 
he used to carry me upon his back when I was a lame- 
tooted boj^—for he was a good bit older than 
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me—many a mile when I could not walk for pain: 
and how in after life he hecame lamc-tnoted too. and 
I did not always (I fear) make allowances enouuh tor 
him when he was impatient and in ])ain, nor remem¬ 
ber sufficiently liow considerate he liad been to me 
when I was lame-f(K)tcd: and liow when he died, 
though he liad not been dead an liour, it seemed as it 
he had died a great wliile ago, such a distance tliere 
is betwixt life and death; and how 1 bore liis death as 1 
thought pretty well at first- but afterwards it haunte<l 
and haunted me; and though I did not cry or take it to 
heart as some <Io, and as 1 think he would have done 
if I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and 
knew not till then how much I had loved him. I 
missed lus kindness, atid I missed liis crossness, ami 
wished him to he alive again, to he (juarrelling with 
him (for we (juarrcllcd sometimes), rather than not 
have him again, and was as uneasy without him, as 
he, their poor uncle, must have been when the doci^or 
took off his limb.—Here the children fell a-crying. 


and asked if their little mourning wliich they had on 
was not for uncle Jolin. and they looked up, and 
prayed me not to go on about their uncle, hut to tell 
them some stories about their pretty dead mother. 
Then I told liow for seven long years, in hope some¬ 
times, sometimes' in despair, yet persisting ever^ I 
courted the fair Alice W—n; and as much as children 
could understand, I explained to them what coyness, 
and difficulty, and denial, meant in maidens—when 
suddenly turning to Alice, the soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a reality of re-pre- 
sentment, that I became in doubt which of them stood 
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there Itefore me, or whose that bright hair was; and 
Avhile 1 stood ^a/ing, l)oth the children Gradually 
^?rew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, 
till nothing at last hut two mournful features were 
seen in the uttermost distance, wliicli, without speech, 
strangely imj)rcssed upon me the effects of speech: 
We are not <tf Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children 
at all. Tlie children of Alice call Bartrum fatlier. 
We are ludhing; less than nothing, and dreams. AVe 
are only what iniglit have i>een, and must wait upon 
the te<li()us shores of Bethc millions of ages before we 
have existence, and a name’—and immediately awaking, 
I iound myself quietly seated in mv bachelor armchair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget 
unchanged by my side~but John L. (or James Elia) 


n’as gone for ever. 


XVI. THE FIGHT 


By William Hazlitt 

From Literarif Remains of the Late JVilliam Hazlitt 

Vol. II 

No collection of our inheritance of English prose would be 
repre-sentative witlmut a passage from Hazlitt. He flourish¬ 
ed more than a hundred years ago, but his writings are as 
vivid and modern as the day on which they were written. 
His prose is not only alive today, it is much more lively 
than most of the prose of today. It is the outpouring of a 
great mind and spirit upon paper. His method is conversa¬ 
tional: he does not, like an orator, address an audience; but like 
a true essayist he speaks to the reader as if there were no 
one else there. His prose imparts energy to the reavier: in 
that way there is none quite like it—‘Though we are mighty fine 
fellows nowadays,’ said Stevenson, ‘we cannot write like 
Hazlitt’. 
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Thk day was fine for a Dece^ iiber morning. I be 
^rass was wet, and the ground mil y, and ploughed uj) 
witli multitudinous feet, excepniiat. within the ling 
itself, there was a spot of virgin-green, elose<l in and 
u nt)rofanet l by vulgar trgad, that shone with <la//ling 
brightness in the mid-day sun. For it was now noon, 
and we had an hour to wait. This is the-ixyiug.timc. 
It is tbrn the heart si ckens, as you think what tlie two 
cha mpions a re about, and how short a time will 
dSermme their fate. After the first blow is struck 
there is no opportunity for nej^ujus—aj>prehcnsions ; 
you are sw allowed up in the i mmediate interest of the 

scene—but 



r/ Ketween the acting of a dreailfal.dang 
.And the first motioru all the int er im.-ia. 

pliAptas: ^ 1 - 


I found it so as I felt the sun’s rays clinging t(| my 
Ijack, and saw the white wintry clouds sink behnv the 
verge of the horixon. ‘So,’ I thought, my 
hopes have faded from my sight!—so will the t^as- 
man’s glor>% or that of his adversa ry, vanish iri an 
hour.’ The swells were parading in their white l)ox- 
c<)ats; the outer ring was cleared, with ^nnie l )ruiy £ 
on the heads andjihins of the rus^ assembly (fox le 
cockneys had been, distanced by the sixty-six im es), 
the time drew near; I had got a good stand; a bus e, 
a buzz, ran through the crowd; and from opposite 
side entered Neate, between his second and bottle- 
holder. He rolled along, swathed in his loose great¬ 
coat, his knock-knees bending under his huge u » 
and, with a modest, cheerful air, threw his hat in o 
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the ring, lie then just looked round, and began 
quietly to undress; when from the other side there was 
a similar rusli and an opening made, and the (las- 
man eame forward with a conscious of an_ ^pated 
triumph, loo much like the cock^of-the-walk. ~IIe 
strutted about more than became a hero, sucked 
oranges with a supercilious air, and threw away the 
skin with a toss of his head, and went up and looked 
at Neate, which was an act of sime^rogation. The 
only sensible thing he did was, as liesfrocle^aAvay from 
the modern Ajax, to fling out his arms, as if he wanted 
to try ^\'hef1i'er they would do their work that day. 
By this time they had stripped, and presented a strong 
contrast in appearance. If Neate was like Ajax, 
‘with Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear’ the pugilistic 
reputation of al l Bristo l, Hickman might be compared 
to Diomed, lig!iT^ ^gorous, elastic, and his back 
glistened in the sun, as he moved about, like a 
panther’s hide. There was now a dead pause— 
attention was awe-struck. AVIio at that moment, big 
with a great event, did not draw his breath short— 
did not feel his heart throb? All was ready. They 
tossed up for the sun, and the Gas-man won. They 
M'ere led up to the scratch —shook hands, and went 
at it. 

In the first round everyone thought it was all over. 
After making play a short time, the Gas-man flew at 
his adversary like a tiger, struck five blows in as many 
seconds, three first, and then, following him as he 
staggered back, two more, right and left, and down 
he fell, a mighty ruin. There was a shout, and I 
said: ‘There is no standing this.* Neate seemed like 
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a lifeless lump of flesh and hone, round wliieh die 
Gas-man’s blows ])layed witli the rapidity of ckelrieity 
or lightning, and you imagined he would only he lilted 
up to be knoeked down again. It was as it lliekman 
held a sword or a fire in that right hand ot his, and 
direeted it against an unarmed body. They met again, 
and Xeate seemed, not -eowbd , but partievdarly eaii- 
tious. I .saw his teetli elenehed together aiul his brows 
knit close against the sun. He held out both his arms 
at full length, straight before him, like two sledge¬ 
hammers, and raised his left an inch or two higher. 
The Gas-man could not get over this guard- they 
struck mutually and fell, hut without advantage on 
either side. It was the .same in the next round; but 
the balance of jiower was thus restored—the fate ot 
the battle was suspended. Xo one eould tell how it 
would end. This was the only moment in which 
opinion was divided; for, in the next, the Gas-man 
aiming a mortal blow at his adversary’s neek, with his 
right hand, and failing from the length he had to 
reach, the other returned it with his left at full swing, 
planted a tremendous blow on his cheek-hone and eye¬ 
brow, and made a red ruin ot that side of his face. 
The Gas-man went down, and there was another sh(nit 
—a roar of triumph as the waves of fortune rolled 
tumultuously from side to side. This was a settler. 
Hickman got up, and ‘grinned horrible a ghastly 
smile’, yet he was evidently dashed in his opinion of 
liimself; it was the first time he had ever been so 
punished; all one side of his face was perfect s^ dct u. 
and his right eye was closed in dingy blackness, as he 
atlvanced to the fight, less confident, but still deter- 
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mined. After one or two rounds, not receiving another 
.siieli rememhrancer, he rallied and went at it with his 
former iiiipctiK>sity. But in vain. His strength had 
been weakened—his blows could not tell at such a 
distance—he was obliged to fling himself at his 
adversary, and could not strike from his feet; and 
almost as regularly as he Hew at him with his right 
hand, Neate warded the blow, or drew back out of 
its reach, and felled him with the return of his left. 
There was little cautious sparring—no half-hits—no 
tapping and trifling, none of the pefii-maitreship of 
the art—they were almost all knock-down blows:— 
tlie fight was a good stand-up fight. The wonder was 
the half-minute time. If there had been a minute or 
more allowed between each round, it would have been 
intelligible liow they shoul d ^ by degi-ees recover 
strength and resolution, but to see two men smashed 
to the ground, smeared with gore, stunned, senseless, 
the breath beaten out of their bodies; and then, before 
you recover from the shock, to see them rise up with 
new strength and courage, stand ready to inflict nr 
receive mortal offence, and rush upon each other ‘like 
two clouds over the Ca spian '—this is the most 
astonisliing thing of aTTf-^hiFls the high and h^^roic 
state of man! From this time forward the event be¬ 
came more certain every Vound; and about the twelfth 
it seemed as if it must have been over. Hickman 
generally stood with his back to me; but in the scuffle 
he had changed positions, and Neate just then made 
a tremendous lunge at him, and hit him full in the 
face. It W'as doubtful whether he would fall back¬ 
wards or forwards; he hung suspended for a minute 
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or two, and then fell back, throwing his hands in the 
air, and with liis face lifted np to the sky. I never 
saw anything more terrific than his aspect just helore 
. he fell. All traces of life, of natural expression, were 
gone from him. His face was like a human skull, a 
death’s iiead spouting hlood. The eyes were fillect 
with hlood, the nose streamed with blood, the mouth 
gaped hlood. He was not like an actiial man, hut 
like a pretw^HaKirul, sp’HJfriTpHppearance, or . like one 
of the figures in Yet lie fought on 

after this for several rounds, still striking tlie first 
desperate blow, and Xeate standing on the defensive, 
and using tlie same cautious guard to tlie last, as if he 
had still all Ins work to do; and it was not till the (Gas¬ 
man w'as so sUmned, in the seventeenth or eighteenth 
round, that his senses forstiok him, and he could not 
come to time, that the battle w as declared over, ^ c 
who dps pisip the F ( ^ncfi . do somctliing to show as much 
j>Zyc_A .’, or as much self-])ossessioii as this, before you 
assume a superiority wliich you have never given a 
single proof of by any one action in the wliole course 
of your lives!—When the cam e to himsel f, 

the first w'ords he uttered w'cre: ‘Where auTT? Wliat 
is the matter?’ ‘Nothing is the matter, lorn, you 
have lost the battle, but you are the bravest man 
alive.’ And Jackson w'hispered to him: ‘I am collect¬ 
ing a purse for you, Tom.’—Vai n sou nds, and un¬ 
heard at tliat mom ent! Neatc instantly went up and 
shook him cordially by the hand, and, seeing some old 
acquaintance, began to flourish^itb. Jiis fists calling 
out: ‘Ahl you ahvays said I couldn’t fight What 
do you think now?’ But all in good humour, and 
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without any appearance of arr ojian^g^ only it was 
evident llill ^>ate was pleasctT that he had won the 
Jight.._ AVlien it was over, I asked Crihb if he did 
not think it was a good one? lie said: ‘Prettif wellV 
The eaiy-icr pigeons now mounted into the air, and 
one of ilieni Hew with the news of her husband’s 
y^etory to tlie bosom of Mrs Xeate. Alas for iMrs 
Hickman! 


/ 

XVII. WALKING TOURS 
By R. L. Stevenson 
From J’irginibtis Puerisque 

The prose of Stevenson brings us the atmosphere of a 
<lclig!Uful world which lias passed away. It was a good 
world and a world of leisure. Tliere was no urgency about 
saying anything, and a writer could spend almost ’ infinite 
time on the way he said things. Stevenson often rewrote 
twelve times to acquire the sparkle of spontaneous state¬ 
ment. In writing of this kind the emphasis passes from 
the subject to the mind and spirit of the writer as reflected in 
his way of saying things. This is the special pleasure of 
tlie literary essay and you can test yourself as a reader not merely 
of English but of English literature by seeing whether you really 
enjoy this brilliant essay. 

It must not be imagined that a Avalking tour, as some 
would have us fancy, is merely a better or worse way 
of seeing the country. There are many ways of seeing 
landscape quite as good;, and none more vivid, in 
spite of canting dilettantes, than from a railway train. 
But landscape on a walking tour is quite accessory. 
He ^vho is indeed of the brotherhood does not voyage 
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in quest of the picturesque, hut of certain jolly 
humours—f)f the hope and spirit with which the inarch 
begins at morning, and the peace and spiritual reple¬ 
tion of the evening’s rest. ^ He cannot tell whether he 
puts Iiis knapsack on, or takes it off, with more de¬ 
light. Ihe excitement of the departure puts him in 
key for that of the arrival. /Whatever he does is not 
ordy a reward in itself, but will be further rewarded in 
the sequel; and so pleasure lea<Is on to pleasure in an 
endless chain.' It is this that so few can understand: 
they Avill either be always lounging or always at five 
miles an hour: they do not jilay off the one against 
the other, prepare all day for the evening, and all 
e\ening for the next day. And, above all, it is here 
that your overwalker fails of eonijirehension. His 
heart rises against those who drink their euraeoa in 
liqueur glasses, when he himself can swill it in a 
brown John, He will not helieve that tlie flavour is 
more delicate in the smaller dosy. He will not believe 
that to walk this unconscionable distance is merelv to 
-stupefy and brutalize Iiimself, and come to his inn, 
at night, with a sort of frost on his five wits, and a 
starless night of darkness in his spirit, Xot for him 
me mild luminous evening of the temperate walker! 
He has nothing left of nian but a physical need for 
iKidtime and a double night-cap; and even his pipe, 
n he be a smoker, will be savourless and disenchanted. 
It IS the fate of such an one to take twice as much 
trouble as is needed to obtain happiness, and miss the 
happiness in the end; he is the man of the proverb, in 
short, who goes further and fares worse. 

Now, to be .properly enjoyed, a walking tour should 
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be ^one upoii iiloiic. If you go in a company, or even 
in pairs, it is no longer a walking tour in anything 
but name; it is son»ething else and more in the nature 
of a i)icnie. A walking tour should be gone upon 
alone, because freedom is of tlie essence; because you 
should be able to stop and go on, and follow this Avay 
or that, as tlie freak takes you; and because you must 
ha\e your own pace, and neither trot alongside a 
cham])ion walker, nor mince in time with a girl. 
And then you must be open to all impressions and let 
your thoughts take colour from what you see. You 
should be as a pipe for any wind to play upon. ‘I 
cannot see the wit’, says Hazlitt, ‘of walking and talk¬ 
ing at the same time. When I am in the country I 
wish to vegetate like the country,’—which is tlie gist 
of all that can be said upon the matter. There should 
be no cackle of voices at your elbow, to jar on the 
meditative silence of the morning. And so long as a 
man is reasoning he cannot surrender himself to that' 
fine intoxication tliat comes of much motion in the 
open air, that begins in a sort of dazzle and sluggish¬ 
ness of the brain, and ends in a peace that passes 
comprehension. 

During the first day or so of any tour there are 
moments of bitterness, when the traveller feels more 
than coldly towards his knapsack, when he is half in 
a mind to throw it bodily over the hedge and, like 
C hrist ian on a similar occasion, ‘give three leaps and 
go on singing*. And yet it soon acquires a property 
of easiness. It becomes magnetic; the spirit of the 
journey enters into it. And no sooner have you passed 
the straps over your shoulder than the lees of sleep 
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are cleared from you, you pull yourself togctiier with 
a shake, and tall at once into your stri{]e. And surely, 
ot all possible moods, this, in nliich a man takes the 
road, IS the best. Of course, if he xcill kecj) thiukinn- 
ot his anxieties, it he xcUl open the merchant Abudah's 
chest and walk arm-in-arm with tlic ha^r—why, where- 
eyer he is, and whether he walk fast or slow, the 
chances are that he will not i,e happy. And so niueli 
the more shaine to himself! Tiiere are perhaps thirty 
men settin^r forth at that same hour, and I would lay 
a lar^re wa^er there is not another dull face amon- the 
thirty. It would be a fine tiling to follow, in a coat 
oi darkness, one after another of these wayfarers, some 
summer mornin^r for the first few miles xipon the road. 
1 his one, ^vho walks fast, with a keen look in his eves 
js all concentrated in his own mind; he is up at* his 
oom weayin^r and weaving, to set the landscape to 
\ords. Ihis one peers about, as he goes, among tlie 
grasses; he waits by the canal to watch the dragon¬ 
flies; he leans on the gate of the pasture, and cannot 
look enough upon the complacent kine. And here 
comes another, talking, laughing, and gesticulating to 
nimselt. His face changes from time to time, as 
indignation flashes from his eyes or anger clouds his 
forehead. He is composing articles, delivering ora¬ 
tions, and conducting the most impassioned interview's, 
by the way. A little farther on, and it is as like as 
not he will begin to sing. And w'ell for him, suppos¬ 
ing him to be no great master in that art, if he stumble 
across no stolid peasant at a corner; for on such an 
occasion, I scarcely know which is the more troubled, 
or whether it is worse to suffer the confusion of your 
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troubadour, or the unfeigned alarm of your clown. 
A sedentary population, accustomed, besides, to the 
strange mechanical bearing ot the common tramp, can 
in no wise explain to itself the gaiety of these passers- 
l)y. I knew one man who was arrested as a runaway 
hinatie, because although a full-grown person with a 
red beard, he skipped as he went like a child. And 
you wuuld be astonished if I were to tell you all the 
gra\e and learned heads ^vho have confessed to me 
that, when on walking tours, they sang—and sang 
very ill—and had a pair of re<l ears when, as described 
above, the inauspicious peasant plumped into their 
arms from round a corner. And here, lest you should 
think I am exaggerating, is lla/litt’s own coniession, 
fi’om his essay On Goiny a Journeify which is so good 
that there should be a tax levied on all who have not 
read it: 

‘Give me the clear blue sky over my head,’ says 
he, ‘and the green turf heneath my feet, a winding 
road before me, and a three hours’ march to dinner— 
and then to thinking! It is hard if I cannot start some 
game on these lone heaths, I laugh, I run, I leap, 

I Slll^ f01* 

Bravo! After that adventure of my friend with the 
policeman, you would not have cared, would you, to 
publish that in the first person? But we have no 
bravery nowadays, and, even in books, must all 
pretend to be as dull and foolish as our neighbours. It 
was not so M’ith Hazlitt. And notice how learned he 
is (as, indeed, throughout the essay) in the theory of 
walking tours. He is none of your athletic men in 
purple stockings, who walk their fifty miles a day: 
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three hours’ march is his ideal. And then he must 
have a winding road, the epicure! 

Yet there is one thing I ohject to in these words of 
his, orje thing in the great master’s practice that seems 
to me not wholly wise. 1 do not approve of that 
leaping and running. Both of these hurry the respira¬ 
tion; they both shake up the brain out of its glorious 
open-air confusion; and they both break tlie i)ace. 
Uneven walking is not so agreeable to the body, and 
it distracts and irritates the mind. Whereas, when 
Once you have fallen into an equable stride, it requires 
no conscious thought from you to keep it up, and yet 
it prevents you from thinking earnestly of anything 
else. Bike knitting, like the work of a copying clerk, 
it graduallj" neutralizes and .sets to sleep the scrams 
activity of the mind. We can think of tliis or that 
lightly and laughingly, as a child thinks, or as we 
think in a morning doze; we can make puns or puzzle 
out acrostics, and trifle in a thousand ways with words 
and rhymes; hut M'hen it comes to honest work, when 
we come to gather ourselves together for an effort, we 
may sound the trumpet as loud and long as we please; 
the great barons of the mind will not rally to the 
standard, but sit, each one, at home, warming his 
hands over his own fire and brooding on his own 
private thought! 

In the course of a day’s walk, vou see, there is much 
variance in the mood. From the exhilaration of the 
start, to the happy phlegm of the arrival, the change 
is certainly great. As the day goes on, the traveller 
moves from the one extreme towards the other. He 
becomes more and more incorporated with the material 
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landscape, and the open-air drunkenness grows upon 
him with great strides, until he posts along the road, 
arid sees everything about him, as in a cheerful dream. 
The first is certainly brighter, but the second stage is 
tlie more peaceful. A man does not make so many 
articles towards the end, nor does he laugh aloud; but 
the j)urely animal pleasures, the sense of physical 
well-being, the delight of every inhalation, of every 
time the muscles tighten down the thigh, console him 
for the absence of the others, and bring him to his 
destination still content. 

Nor niust I forget to say a word on bivouacs. You 
come to a milestone on a hill, or some place where 
deep ways meet under trees; and off goes the knap¬ 
sack, and do^\'n you sit to smoke a pipe in the shade. 
You sink into yourself, and the birds come round and 
look at you; and your smoke dissipates upon the after¬ 
noon under the blue dome of heaven; and the sun lies 
warm upon your feet, and the cool air visits your 
neck and turns aside your open shirt! If you are not 
happy, you must have an evil conscience. You may 
dally as long as you like by the roadside. It is almost 
as if the nullennium were arrived, v'hen we shall 
throw our clocks and watches over the house-top, and 
remember time and seasons no more. Not to keep 
hours for a lifetime is, I was going to say, to live for 
ever. You have no idea, unless you have tried it, 
how endlessly long is a summer’s day, that you 
measure out only by hunger, and bring to an end only 
when you are drowsy. I know a village v’here there 
are hardly any clocks, where no one knows more of tlie 
days of the week than by a sort of instinct (or the fete 
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on Sundays and where only one jjcrson can tell you 
■the day of the month and she is generally wron«f; and 
if people were aMarc how slow Time journeyed in tliat 
village, and what armfuls of Nj)are hours lie gives, 
over and above the bargain, to its wise inliabitants, I 
believe there would he a stampede out of London, 
Liverpool, Paris, and a variety of large towns, where 
the clocks lose their heads, and shake the hours out 
each one faster tlian the other, as though tliev were 
all in a wager. And all these foolish pilgrims wouhl 
each bring his own misery along with him, in a watch- 
pocket! It is to be noticed, there were no clocks and 
watches in the much-vaunted days before the Hood. 
It follows, of course, there were no appointments, and 
punctuality was not yet thought upon. ‘Though ye 
take from a covetous man all his treasure,’ says 
Alilton, iie has yet one jewel left; ye cannot dcjinve 
him of his covetousness.’ And so I would say of a 
modern man of business, you may do what you will 
for him, ])ut him in Eden, give him the elixir of 
life—lie has still a flaw at heart, he still has his busi¬ 
ness habits. Xow, there is no time when business 
habits are more mitigated than on a walking tour. And 
so during these halts, as I say, you will feel almost free. 

But it is at night, and gfter dinner, that the best 
hour comes. There are no such pipes to be smoked 
as those that follow.a good day’s march; the flavour 
of the tobacco is a thing to be remembered, it is so dry 
and aromatic, .so full and so fine. If you wind up the 
evening with grog, you will own there was never such 
grog; at every sip a jocund tranquillity spreads about 
your limbs, and sits easily in your heart. If you read 
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a book—and you will never do so save by fits and 
starts—yon find the language strangely racy and 
liarnioni'ous; words take a new meaning; single 
sentenees possess tlie ear for half-an-hour together; 
and the writer etidears himself to you, at every page, 
by the nicest eoineidence of sentiment. It seems as if 
it were a book you had written yourself in a dream. 
To all have read on such occasions we look back 
with special favour. Tt was on the 10th of Api*il, 
1708,' says Ilazlitt, with amorous precision, ‘that I 
sat down to a volume of the new Hcloiac, at the Inn 
at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherrv and a cold 
chicken.’ 1 should wish to (juote more, for though 
we are mighty fine fellows nowadays, we cannot v/rite 
like Ilazlitt. And, talking of that, a volume of 
Ilazlitt’s essays would be a capital pocket-book on 
such a journey; so would a volume of Heine’s songs; 
and for Tristram Shandy I can pledge a fair 
experience. 

If the evening be fine and \Varm, there is nothing 
better in life than to lounge before the inn door in the 
sunset, t)r lean over the parapet of the bridge, to watch 
the weeds and the quick fishes. It is then, if ever, 
that you taste Joviality to the full significance of that 
audacious word. Your niuscles are so agreeably 
slack, you feel so clean and so strong and so idle, that 
whether you move or sit still, M'hatever you do is done 
with pride and kingly sort of pleasure. You fall in 
talk with any one, wise or foolish, drunk or sober. 
And it seems as if a hot walk purged you, more than 
of anything else, of all narrowness and pride, and left 
curiosity to play its part freely, as in a child or a man 
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of science. Yon lay aside all your own liobbies, to 
watcli provincial humours develop themselves hetore 
you, now as a laughable farce, and now grave and 
beautiful like an old talc. 

Or perhaps you are left to your own company for 
the night, and surly weather imprisons you by the 
fire. You may remember how Burns, numbering pas 
j)leasures, dwells upon the Ikuu’s when he has ictn 
‘happy thinking’. It is a phrase that may "el 
perplex a poor modern, girt about on every side b> 
clocks and chimes, and haunted, even at night, ly 
flaming dial-plates. For we are all so liusy, and liave 
so many far-off projects to realize, and castles m .he 
fire to turn into solid habitable mansions on a gravel 
soil, that we can find no time for pleasure trips into 
the Land of Thought and among tlie Hills ot A ^^1**J*'"* 
Changed'times, indeed, when we must sit all night, 
beside the fire, with folded hands; and a changed 
^vorld for most of us, when we find we can pass the 
hours without discontent, and be hapi)y thinknig. '\ e 
are in such haste to be <loing, to be writing, to be 
gathering gear, to make our voice audible a moment 
in the derisive silence of eternity, that we forget that 
one thing, of which these are but the j)arts namen, 
to live. We fall in love, we drink hard, we run to 
and fro upon the earth like frightened sheep. And 
now you are to ask yourself if, when all is done, you 
would not have been better to sit by the fire at home 
and be happy thinking. To sit still and contemplate, 
—to remember tbe faces of women without desire, to 
be pleased by the great deeds of men without envy, to 
be everything and everywhere in sympathy, and yet 
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content to remain wlicre and what you are—is not 
this to know l)oth wisdom and virtue, and to dwell 
with happiness^ After all, it is not they who carry 
da^\s, but they who look upon it from a private 
chamber, who luive the fun of the procession. And 
o!ice y(ni are at tliat, you are in the very humour of 
all social heresy. It is no time for shuffling, or for 
big, empty words. If you ask yourself what you 
mean by fame, riches, or learning, the answer is far 
to seek; and you go bade into that kingdom of light 
imaginations, which seem so vain in the eyes of 
Philistines persi)iring after wealth, and so momentous 
to those wlio are stricken with the disproportions of 
the world, and, in the face of the gigantic stars, can¬ 
not stop to split differences between two degrees of 
the infinitesimally small, suoh as a tobacco-pipe or the 
Roman Empire, a million of money or a fiddle-stick*s 
end. 

You lean from the Avindow, your last pipe reeking 
whitelv irito the darkness, vour bodv full of delicious 
pains, your mind enthroned ♦ in the seventh circle of 
content; when suddenly the moon, changes, the 
Aveather-cock goes about, ajul you ask yourself one 
question nuu’e: Avbether, for the interval, you have 
been the Avisest philosopher or the most egregious of 
donkej^s? Pluman experience is not yet able to reply; 
but at least you have had a fine moment, and looked 
doAvn uj)on all the kingdoms of the earth. And 
Avhether it Avas Avise or foolish, tomorroAv’s traA^el Avill 
carry you, body and mind, into some different parish 
of the infinite. 


XVIII. THE RICH AND THE POOR 

By W. H. HrnsoK 

From .1 Traveller in I.illle Things 

TT. H. Hudson was one of tlie great artists of ll>e last 
generation in prose descrij)tion. He wrote mainly aliont liis 
early life in South America and his later years in England; 
and this passage is a fine example of his descriptive powers. 
Ihe woman is described at her pathetic task of getting food 
from the weeds of the seashore. For contrast, the carelessly 
happy, noisy group of golfers breaks upon her silent work. 
Out of that naturally comes the story of how tliey were both 
there. Comment is too obvious to be necessary and would l)reak 
the gentle atmosphere of the description. Yet he is not 
content merely to describe, for that would be to omit the 
essence of it to an artist, which is ‘to endeavour to convey 
the emotion evoked by what he has witnessed'. 

At sunset, tvlicn tlie strong: tvind from the sea was 
be^^innin^T to feel cold, I stood on tlic top of the sand¬ 
hill looking down at an old woman hurrying about 
over the low damp ground beneath—a hit of sea-flat 
divided from the sea by tlie ritige of sand; and I 
wondered at her, because her figure was that of a 
feeble old woman, yet she moved—I had almost said 
flitted—over that damp level ground in a surprisingly 
swift light manner, pausing at intervals to stoop and 
gather something from the surface. But I couldn’t 
see her distinctly enough to satisfy myself: the sun 
was sinking below the horizon, and that dimness in 
the air and coldness in the wind at day’s decline, 
when the year too was declining, made all objects 
look dim. Going down to her I found that she was 
old, with thin grey hair on an uncovered head, a Jean 
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(lark face with regular features and grey eyes that 
^\'ere not old and looked steadily at mine, affecting me 
witli a sudden mysterious sadness. * For they were 
unsmiling eyes anc'l themsedves expressed an unutter¬ 
able sadness, as it appeared to me at the first s^\^ft 
glance; or perhaps not that, as it presently seemed, 
l)ut a shadttwy something which sadness had left in 
them, when all pleasure and all interest in life forsool^ 
her, with all affections, and she no longer cherished 
either memories or hopes.’'This may be nothing but 
conjecture or fancy, but if she had been a visitor from 
another world she could not have seemed more strange 
to me. 

I asked her ^\'hat she \vas doing there so late in 
the day, and she answered in a quiet even voice which 
had a shadow in it too, that she was gathering 
]>hire of that kind which grows on the flat saltings and 
has a dull green leek-like ileshy leaf. At this season, 
she informed me, it was fit for gathering to pickle and 
put by for use during the year. She carried a pail to 
put it in, and a table-knife in her hand to dig the 
plants up by the roots, and she also had an old sack in 
which she put every dry stick and chip of wood she 
came across. She added that she had gathered sam¬ 
phire at this same spot everjg August end for very 
many years. 

I prolonged the conversation, questioning her and 
listening with affected interest to her mechanical 
answers, while trying to fathom those unsmiling 
unearthly eyes that looked so steadily at mine. 

And presently, as we talked, a babble of human 
voices reached our ears, and half turning we saw the 
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croAvd, or rather procession, of golfers coming from 
tlie golf-house by the links where tliey had been drink¬ 
ing tea. Ladies and gentlemen players, forty or more 
of them, following in a loose line, in couples and small 
groups, on their way to the Golfers* Hotel, a little 
further up the coast; a remarkably good-looking lot 
with well-fed happy faces, well dressed and in a merry 
mood, all freely talking and laughing. Some wi-re 
staying at tlie hotel, and for the others a score or so ot 
motor-cars were standing before its gates to take them 
inland to their homes, or to houses where they were 
staying. 

We suspended the conversation while they were 
passing us, within three yards of where we stood, and 
as they passed the story of tlie links where they liad 
been amusing themselves since luncheon-time came 
into my mind. The land there was owned by an old, 
an ancient, family; they had occuj)ietI it, so it is said, 
since the Conquest; but the head of the house was 
now poor, having no house pro|)erty in London, no coal 
mines in Wales, no income from any other source 
than the land, the twenty or thirty thousand acres 
let for farming. Even so he would not. have been 
poor, strictly speaking, but for the sons, who pre¬ 
ferred a life of pleasure in town, where they jirohably 
had private establishments of their own. At all evemts 
they kept race-horses, and had their cars, and lived 
in the best clubs, and year by year the patient old 
father was called upon to discharge their debts ot 
honour. It was a painful position for so estini ^Ie a 
nian to be placed in, and he was much pitietTTjy his 
friends and neighbours, who regarded him as a worthy 
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reprcscntiitive of the best and oldest family in the 
county. But he was compelled to do what he could 
to niake both ends meet, and one of the little tilings 
he did Mas to establish golf-links over a mile or so of 
sand-hills, lying betMcen the ancient coast village 
and the sea, and to build and run a Golfers’ Hotel 
in order to attract visitors from all parts. In this 
May, incidentally, the villagers Mere cut off from their 
()ld direct May to the sea and deprived of those barren 
dunes, M'hich Mere their open space and recreation 
giound and had stood them in the place of a common 
for long centuries. They were warned off and told 
that they must use a path to the beach which took 
them over half a mile from the village. And they had 
been i ery humble and obedient and had made no com¬ 
plaint. • Indeed, the agent had assured them that they 
had ev^ry reason to be grateful to the overlord, since 
m return for that trivial inconvenience they had been 
put to they Mould have the golfers there, and there 
won d be employment for some of the village boys as 
caddies," Nevertheless, I had discovered that they were 
not grateful but considered that an injustice had been 
done to them, and it rankled in their hearts. 

I remembered all this M'hile the golfers were stream¬ 
ing by, and M'ondered if this poor woman did not, like 
her telloM'-villagers, cherish a secret bitterness against 
those who had deprived them of the use of the dunes 
where for generations they had been accustomed to 
^alk or sit or lie on the loose yelloiv sands among the 
barren grasses, and had also cut off their direct way 
to the sea where they went daily in search of bits of 
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fire-wood and whatever else the waves threw up which 
wouhl be a help to them in their poor lives. 

^ If it be so, I thought, some change will surely come 
into tliosc unchan^in^ eyes at the si^ht of all these 
merry, luippy ^jolfcrs on their way to their hole! and 
their cars and luxurious liomes. 

Hut though I watched her face closely tliere was no 

change, no faintest trace of ill-feeling or feeling of any 

kind: only that same shadow which had been there nas 

there still, and her fixed eyes were like those of a 

captive bird or animal, that ga/e at us, yet seem not 

to .see us but to look through and beyond us. And it 

was the same when they Iiad all gone by and we 

nmshed our talk and I put money in her liand; she 

lanke^l me \yithout a smile, in the same quiet even 

one oMoice in which she had replied to mv question 
about the samphire. ‘ 

I went up once more to the top of the ridge, and 
looking down saw her again as I had seen her at first, 
only dimmer, swiftly, liglitly moving or flitting inotii- 
like or ghost-like over the low fiat salting, still gather¬ 
ing samphire in the cold win<l, and the thought that 
came to me was that I was looking at and had been 
interviewing a being that was very like a ghost, or in 
any ^se a sold, a something which could not be 
described, like certain atmospheric effects in earth and 
water and sky w'hich are ignored by the landscape 
painter. To protect himself he cultivates what is i 
called the *sloth of the eye’; he thrusts his fingers j 
into Ins ears, so to speak, not to hear that mocking / 
voice that follow's and mocks him wdth his miserable I U 
limitations. Pie wdio seeks to convey his impressions 1 
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with a pen is almost as badly oft’: the most he can do 
in such instances as the one related, is to endeavour to 
convey tlie emotion evoked by what he has witnessed. 

T^et me then take the case of the man who has 
trained his eyes, or rather whose vision has un¬ 
consciously trained itself, to look at every face he 
meets, to find in most cases something, however 
little, of the person’s inner life. Such a man could 
hanlly walk the length of the Strand and Fleet Street 
or of Oxford Street without being startled at the sight 
of a face which haunts him with its tragedy, its 
mystery, the strange things it has half revealed. But 
it docs not haunt him long; another arresting face 
follows, and then another, and the impressions all 

fade and vanish from the memorv in a little while. 

% 

But from time to time, at long intervals, once perhaps 
in a lustrum, he will encounter a face that will not 
cease to haunt him, whose vivid impression will not 
fade for years; It was a face and eyes of that kind 
M’hich I met in the samphire gatherer on that cold 
evening; but the mystery of it is a mystery still. 
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EXERCISES 


I. Exglisii IX This Modkux Woui d 


1. Referrin^r to your atlas, make a list ol’ En«lis]i- 
speakin^’ areas, east from Calcutta and Ijaek 

a^ain, naming the areas from north to south. 


^\ hat are the rates for hook postage in India? 

d. How would vou make a I)iI)liogra[)hieal 
reference of this textbook? 

4. Write a short broadcast speech deseril»ing 
the contents and uses of an Indian Encyclopicdia. 

5. Make a list of the uses of Wireless to the 
villager. 


II. A Modkux Paui.iamext at W’'okk 

1. Define the following expressions;—Maiden 

Speech, Standing Orders, AVhips, Royal Commission, 

Speaker, the A(ldress, Questions, Rules of Procedure. 

. H<>'v did the Prime Minister’s motion affect 

Private lAJembers’ Bills? 

,, ^'^*1** Lord Baldwin, Mr Attlee, 

Mr Maxton, Mr Chruchill, Sir Archibald Sinclair? 

4, During what (lebate do Members have the 
greatest freedom of speech? 

o. ^lake a list of the arguments for and against 
making a iMaiden Speech on that occasion. 


III. Modern India 

1 a Jist of the experiments on plants 

described in this passage. 

2. What is the effect of chloroform, caffeine and 
sun on plants? 

12 
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3. How (lid chloroform help when transplanting 

the writer to say about education? 

r>. Write a paragrapli describing your teelmgs 
on first seeing the monsoon clouds. 


IV. Learning TO Fly 


1. Name and explain the parts of the aeroplane 

mentioned in the passage. u ir 

*2. What was his reaction to IMarshall s lemarK 

about ])aying for the machine, and what caused his 

3 What trick did Marshall play to teach the 
other learner to fiy solo? 

4. What should the wind direction be tor taking 

off and-landing? . i . i 

5, Give u brief account of what you have 

observed of this learner’s clYaracter. 

V. Happiness in This Modern Would 


1. What do you consider the most valuable 

Chinese teaching mentioned in this essay? 

2. AVhat is the Western difficulty about precept 
and practice? Does such s^ difficulty exist at all in 

India? , 

3. Wliat does the essayist say about travel and 

the Time RIachine? 

4. Make a list of the criticisms the writer makes 
of his own society. 

5. In what ways has China changed since this 
essay was written? 
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1. What does the writer tell us about T.atiib? 

1 • writer sav Latnh tells us about 

himself in Dream Childreni 

d. \\ hat does he say in the first paragraph about 
making books liuman? 

4. Appreciate brieHy Bennett’s critieiMii of tlie 
invention of the children. 

n-'^‘ ^ of the reasons Bennett offers for 

calling. Drer/m Children a classic. 

VII. About Writixg 

1. AVhat are the three ways of saying things^ 

2. jyiiat is the special value of understatement^ 

*1 • circumstances is it useful to state 

things twice as big as they are’? 

4. Give the three best examples of 'ahsoliitelv 

hteral statement from the texts v.,u ha^•e so far reail 
in this hook. 

o. Explain the i)ower of the exami)les from Shaw, 
Ameriean slanpr and Jowett. 

AliOUT IfACTKltlA 

Make lists of the dangers from and the merits 
ot bacteria. 

• J’‘'“ "ere trying to explain vaecination and 

inoculation to a villager, what hints would you get from 

this paragraph ? List them. 

tn f'’“cteria be killed ? What happens 
to them in cold ? * 

4. How does ‘spontaneous combustion’ occur? 
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o. WliiU can you tell a villager of ‘soil content 

from this passage? . . 

0. Stale in a wor<l or brief phrase the subject- 

matter of each paragraph in this passage. 


IX. AnouT Birds 

1 Name ten birds you see commonly m the cold 
weatlicr, and ten that are familiar during the hot 
t li^ r 

2. Describe the plumage of the bird that seems 
to you more beautitul than any ot the others. ' 

‘ 0. Make a list of the ways in which birds are 

useful. . - . 

4. What is meant by Bird Protection? What 

laws are there on it in your province? 

.5. Prepare a wireless talk four minutes long on 

Bird Wateliing. 


X. About Animaus 

1. What is the purpose of these intelligence 
tests? 

2. ‘They have not so much learnt a lesson as 
formed a habit.’ Describe clearly what this means. 
Give an example. 

3. Define: ‘stamped in’; infusion; movement- 
habit; habit-formation; mirror-image; motor habits; 
trial-and-error method. 

4-. What are the two ways of attacking these 
problems? Which way does the animal use? 

5. Describe the setting-up of the wire for the last 
problem as neatly as you can. 
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XL Ui/riMA 'J'hui.k 

1. Wliat was the* effect of the old man on the 
people with whom he came in contacts 

2. Discuss how the eliaracters of the laiullady 
and the theatrical manager arc huilt. 

8. Make a list of the kindly acts of the old man. 

4. Write a description as clear and brief as you 
can of the outward appearance of the old man. 

What happened to his pets after his death? 

XII. Mk STIlENHKItltv's TaI.K 

1. A character sketch of Mr Strenherry: this 
will show that superficially it is unlikely he should 
have such a vision, that actually it is quite likely; 
and how natural the results of the vision are on his 
character. 

2. Describe the vision. 

•i. The place where the story is told and the story 
the vision are in stronpf contrast. Make parallel list 
of contrasting items, c.g. wet dav; sunny dav. 

4. What was the local opinion of Mr Stren- 
herrv ? 

5. W'hat sort of person is the teller of the tale? 
(Do not invent things; let your answer he accurate, 
however short.) 


XIII. Mu Oddy 


1. Write brief descriptions of Tommy lirown and 
Mr Oddy. 


2. Tell the love story as hriefiy as you can. 

Make a list of the places which form the hack- 
gnnmd of the story. 
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■i. Why (lid the famous novelist pretend to be the 
unknown ^Ir Oddy? 

o. Make a list of the sarcastic and ironical remarks 
in the story. 

XIV, Advice to Vii.i.agers 

1. Prepare a short discussion of the argument 
stated in paragraph four. 

2. ‘It is necessary to the very existence of a 
l^eople, that nine out of ten should live Avholly by the 
sweat of their brow.’ Note briefly how far this state¬ 
ment would have to be modified in an industrial 
country today. 

What has Cobbett to say about large families? 

4-. How does Cobbett define Economy and Edu¬ 
cation? Prepare simple talks to be given to villagers 
on these two words. 

XV. Dream Children 

1. Make a list of the things we learn about 
Charles I^anib in this essay. 

2. What information about his family is given 
us? 

8. A short appreciative essay on the creation of 
the dream children. 

4-. How many paragraphs are there in this essay? 
What are the ordinary rules on paragraphing? Can 
you suggest why Lamb ignores them here? 

XVI. The Fight 

1. Name the English poets quoted in this pas¬ 
sage. ' 
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2. When did the %ht turn in Bill Xeate’s 
favour, and how did it happen f 

3. What have vou learned about the rules anti 

% 

eustoins of l)oxing in th()se days^ 

•1. An essay on Boxing—defending or attacking 
it according to your own views. 

XVII. WAi Kixt; Touks 

1. Make a list of reasons for going on a walking 
tour alojie. 

2. Describe in detail how Stevenson ditfers from 
lla/litt in his views. 

3. ‘In tlie eourse of a day's walk, you sec, there 
is mueh variance in the mof)d.’ State brielly the |)oints 
Stevenson makes in developing this theme. 

4. What eriticism does Stevenson olfer of modern 
life around him^ 

•1. WHiat speeial arguments against walking tours 
in your (»wn district arc there' 

Tin: lln ii and Tin; Pooit 

1. AVhat criticism (»f societv is behind this 
passage? 

2. A good writer never wastes an adjective. 
Show the force of the adjective in tlie first paragrajih 
one by one. 

3. Why did the landlord become poor? How did 
the peasants suffer in eonsetiueiicc? 

4. Describe the distinction Hudson makes 
between the painter and the writer in descriiiing 

scenery. 



NOTES 

I. EN'GI.ISH IN THIS MODERN WORLD 

Pujjo 1. 1. Empire UrondensHnp ^ervica a short wave service of 

21 hours so arrangeci that all parts of the Empire can receive Important 
news at appropriate tinjcs. For example, 5J hours difference is allowed 
for Indian l)roadcasts, so that the News Bulletin at 7 p. m. is read in 
London at 1-30 p.m. Important speeches are recorded on gramophone 
records and relayed at apj)ropriate times. 

Page 2. 12. uncontrolled', only very famous n\en may insist on 
this. Usually all speeches are typed and censored beforehand by the 
n. B. C. authorities. 

16. the Utryer parti in the United States. 

IJ). realityi a reference to the 'uncontrolled* truth of his speech; 
propaganda Implies stating a case—selecting the truth. 

21. President', then Mr Roosevelt. 

24. ilfr Henry Fordi the late maker of motpr-cars: prominent 
industrialist. 

26. idiom of thouyhti mental outlook. 

Page 3. 10. cosmopolisi world city. The fine “Greek word ‘cosmo¬ 

politan’ means a citizen of the world in the sense of one who uses ‘the 
same idiom of thought’ as the best men in all countries. 

15. Latiu-speakiny . . . : the Roman Empire and the unity of 
the Jews. 

23. Now a thinpi he is speaking now of the results of our developed 
communications. 

Page 4. 14. Babel: the Bible story of the insolent people who set 

out to build a tower to heaven and were confounded by wing suddenly 
made to speak different languages—a neat story to explain to simple 
minds the presence of many languages on the earth. 

Page C. 16. Taafn/us: suffered from extreme thirst in Hades, 
standing in water and with a luscious bunch of grapes above him. They 
always receded from his reach ns he bent or stretched to get at them. 
A Greek fable. 

‘ll. A MODERN PARLIAMENT AT WORK 

Page 9. 3. Chamberlain', statesman, elder brother of the late Prime 

Minister, Mr Neville Chamberlain. 

5. Orillion's Clubi a political club in London. 

6. Cafe Royal', a great meeting place in Ixindon at that time 
especially of artistic people. 

7. appariliom appearance; here has the quality of* ‘unexpected 
appearance’ of a statesman in an artists’ meeting place. 

7. Bohemians', includes all kinds of artistic people who flout 
social customs. 
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J). 'late': an extended Hocncc for the sale ot .nholiol 
10. uiidfrfiradutitfit the tiieelirifr t<»iik place at Oxford 
12-13. Maiden Speech: an important (pieshon, for 
of C<)tiifM(»ns is the riio.st difficult and trifical deliatini: 
the worhl. 


the Hou.'C 
.xoiielN in 


14. ‘tjft i( over’: the natural tendency is to pet a tliinp over to he 
rid of worry. 

17. nhgorb the ofmoephere: pet the spirit and mood of the 
rioii.se. 


Pape 10. 1. procedure: rules <»f debates. 

3. Old Haiidu; ex|>eriented men. 

7. field ij filttred: metaphor from cricket. 

10. Weetmiimter: the Houses of i'arliament. 

24. Oin'erumeni: the Cabinet, ailvised by the Civil Service. , 

29-30. l/urstiiiff vilh legulation: the style of this passage is c«»Uo(juial 

in a refreshing, vivid way. 

Page 11. 1. private Member.*: not atlachcil to one of the preat 

Parties. 

5. Report of a Royal Cirmmuision: when some subject nrpently 
requires attention the Kinp appoints n Commission to inve.stipatc it. 
On this question of divorce Herbert had an invaluable report fn>m 
such a Commission to assist him. 

7. few Fridayt: the day allotted to l*rivate Members. They draw lots 
for the right of presenting their Bills. 

20. ndmmufrofion : the carrying out of the law ns distitjct from 
law making. 

23. Hobby: the imaginary little boy to whom so much of Sir Alan 
Herbert's work is addressed. * 

24-3. Kimj'i Proctor : a law officer whose <luty is to see that the 
Divorce Ijiws are enforced. 

25. li. ft. C.t The Briti.sh Broadcistinp Corjwration. 

26. he cannot $uy: l>ccausc that would involve legislation, while tlic 
other suggestions do nut. 

Page 12. 3, Oraeious Speech: HLs Majesty addresses Parliament 
when it opcn.s, and his speech reflects the jwlicy of the party in 
power. 

6. yraeiou* but: I.e., because the speaker criticises the speech. 
He recognizes that His Majesty Is gracious to make the speech, but what 
his Government has given him to say is contemptible. 

9-10. inetitutioH of potyyamy: tiie writer is merely suggesting three 
wildly unlikely ideas wluch under the rules could be suggested. 

19. Jbiceneiny: the hours during which premises licensed to sell alcohol 
arc open. The writer wishes them c.xtcndcd. 

19. Bettiny: is not taxed In England, and the revenue from that tax. 
would be enormous. 

24. ‘u/ii « Turkey': nl Christmas time there are frequent 
ballots in villages for Chrislmns food, the first i>rize often being 
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that favourite dish, a turkey. Here means simply ‘1 should never 
R in'. 

25-26. Teii-mliiute Rule: under which a member can have his subject 
debated for ten minutes at the end of the day. 

i’ape 13. 3. .ttartlin^ viriory. the writer’s election to the House 

siir|>rise<} liiin.self and most other people. 

6. .nme expectnlioni the writer went to the House with a great 
reputation ns a humorist, playwright and novelist. 

H. the fmt (laif: Deeend)er 3, 193-5. 

Ik (fenernl Election: the imulicntlon is that so soon after an Election 
members will not have private Bills ready. 

18. rou.ted coni'er.*ntions: the Whips of my party have discussed with 
the Whips «*f the others. 

21. Oppoeitiuiii the I.abour Party. 

Page 14. 2. little red liijht: a spot of anger. 

3. Unmmrrgmilh: where the writer lives in London. 

3. Hiitiifidtii: one of the great Parliamentary defenders in the time 
of Charles I. 

14. written to the Speaker: in order to catch the Speaker's eye, he 
wrote hefnreliand of his intention to speak. 

28, free-lance: Independent, usually used of Journalists not attached 
to a jinper. 

Page 1.5. 13. mp .ipecini 'department': as an Independent 
Member the <lefence, of independence in these matters was his 
peculiar care. 

30. Hansard: ofticial record of the speeches in the Houses of 
Parliament. Originally compiled by a firm of that name from 1774. 

32. Matrimonial Coasts Hill: brought before the House in 1933 and 
never passed into law. 

Page 16. 7. Punch: tlie famous English comic paper. A national 

institution to which the writer has contributed since he was 
twenty. 

12. Temple: a most lovely relic of old London where lawyers live. 
Between the Strand and the Thnmc.s. 

Page 17. 3. Martnn: one of the greatest orators of his time in the 

House. Held tinpopidar views and his fcdlowers in this House numbered 
three. 

13. Par: messengers and others mav come as far ns the Bar, only 
Mend)ers may pass it. 

Page 19. 12. barking: the metaphor means ‘to make a fuss about 

nothing. 

I^age 20. 24. drop his notes: he mentions common accidents in 

maiden speeches. 

31-32. one long demand: a new member should be modest and not 
|)retend to .speak valuably, and it does not seem very modest to attack 
the Prime Minister. 
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Page 21. ^ 6. yir Churchilli one of the grcatciit orators and 
personalities in the House in tJiis generation. 

Page 22. 3. UisraelU great Victorian statesman and <ira(or. 
Opiwnent of Gladstone and for long alternated with him as Prime 
Minister. 

29. Front lifnrh: where the senior memlKTS sit. 


Page 24. 
scientist. 

8. i>ir 

1938. 

I'age 28. 


III. MODERN' 1NI)1.\ 

1. Faraday: the great ninetecntli century English 
J. C. Host: the famous Rcngali scicnti.st who <licd in 
I(i. 'proyre^iriny': cf. what Russell has to say on this. 


IV. LE.\RN1NG TO FEY 

Page 29. 2. Marthall: the flying instructor. 

3. htlmeti the now familiar airman's headcovering. 

4. tojriVf/: ran along the ground Into po.sition for taking off. 

6, the *ticki the control stick, placed between the legs, which 
operates direction. Instruction machines liavc “dual control", i.c., 
two sticks working together so that if the le.irricr in his scat makc.s a 
mistake the instructor behind him can correct it. 

9. tul>e: speaking tulx*, the instruction being to race his cnurinc .so 
that It tloesn’t stop. 

Page 30. 1. hounev: a good landing is perfectly smooth. 

5. am hared . . . ; I am tired of .saying ‘sorry*. 

10. (/a gf/lo: go up without the instructor, rhe llmil test. 

Page 31. 6 . overthoof: not give room for the long run after 

lamiing. 

Page 32. 3. ^i. S. /.: Air Signal Indicator, which shows wimf 

direction. 


Page 35. 2. YZ: the aeroplane, referred to by its class letters. 

8-9. icUlhno hat: cricket. 

27. cheege-ruffer: a control in the coi-kpit of an aeniplanc used to 
keep the machine evenly balanced. 


V. HAPPINESS IN THIS MODERN WORE!) 

Page 37. 1. Wells'g: n novel by IE G. AVells. 

12. Middle Agea: i.e., see what Europe was like six hundred 
years ago in odd corners of India: and so of the eighteenth century 
In China. 

18. M'aghington: the American patriot and first President of the 
E. S. A. 

Page 88. C. Chineae Hepuhlic: thi.s essay was published in 1928. 

20. JOl^i when the first Great War hnike out in Europe. 

Page 41. IE Sermon: contains the essence of the teachings of Christ. 
Bible: Matthew, chs. v—vii. 
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Prtprc 42. 11. MoTJnoui'tm: is American. 

19-20. 'render vnio Cte.'tnr . . . ' i.e., pay vour taxes. Bible: Mattkerv, 

^23-21. kee}> their end ujn struggle siicccs-sfiilly for existence. 

Page +.5. 13. iminhoniiit/: the writer was once imprisoned for his 

political (>[)inions. 

VI. ABOUT READING 

Page 18. 1. erperimenlal readintt: in the chapter which pre¬ 

cedes tliis Bennett discussed the question Where to Begin? and 
said: on rmist begin with an acknowledged classic; yon must 

eschew modern works. The reason why you must avoid modem 
vorks at the l)eginning is simply that you *are not in a position to 
choose among modern works. Nobody at all is quite in a posi¬ 

tion to choose with certainty among modern works. To sift the 
wheat from the chaff is a process that takes an exceedingly long 
time. Ihen^ he comes to the kernel of the reason for experimenting 
with a classic—if you differ from a classic, it is you who are wronje, 
and not the btmk.’ 

9. rla»sic: the word has many meanings; here it implies a work 
which has been accepted after the passage of lime as being a great piece 
of literature. 

12. man behind the booki Bennett is too sweeping; there is 
no need to know the man behind a drama. But Lamb is an essayist 
and the final joy of the essay is the man behind it. So what follows 
uv the text is pre-eminently true of the essayist. 

Page 49. 5. orallyi poems were recited, not read. 

15. Dirtionuryt usually referred to os the D. N. B.; a great work 
in many volumes containing lives of all great English men and women. 
Canon Amger did a great deal of work on I^mb. 

19. E. V. lAicnei essayist, humorist, editor of Lamb. d. 1938; a 
great figure in his day in London. 

Page 50. 1. nearing fifty: I.nmb was 15 when the first of the Essays 
^ published in 1820. Vream Children was published in 

4 V av. 

Page 51. 8. Eridyeti Mary Lamb, his sister, who wrote with him 

Lamb s Tales from Shakespeare. 

10 - 11 . part of the machinery: the word is used in literature to refer 
to the means used to gain effects: here the creation of the children is 
‘nmehmery* to enhance the effect of loneliness. 

Page 68. 18. super-eminently caused: hard words to drive home 

his meaning—‘winch is caused more than an>ihing else by taking port 

II high emotion in such a way as to make it alive and so increase the 
life m us. 

Vn. ABOUT WRITING 

Page 54. 1 . 3/r Justice Shallow: in Shakespeare’s 2 Henry IV act 

? f sc« d. * 
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18. Mor„iu(, Post: since incorporate! in 7 /n’ hnihj TcU.,rn,,h 

Oeon,e: |>r.-inier of llu* Coalition Cabinet’ cinririf: .< 
jui*t after the War of 19H-18, ^ 

2«. leol flerriiliPi: here means a!)Soliitelv lovaj followers. 

n-riV’ who ha.s‘ duties connected with the 

Ts ^ iL !•/ sentence 

1.S «t»en taken JiteraJJv. 

» *i ‘V*"- Phnifliii: the famous comedian (tn the 

«i<ic^ fan.e Kilms pive actors a very 

^ .i‘’'*rnalist and dcttiapopue, whose financial 
fairies Im< 1 just then been exposed. 

niodiJalioJr**^' of ancient Greece laiiptit a siuie 

o,. k*' “s we discover hchnv, is Mr Bernard Shaw, Some 

JdJvc pl-iywripht-or that in his 

pla)s he IS a great pamphleteer. 

Victorian 

^'lu^^e^’ grandfather of the brothers whose work appears in this 

I’agc 56. 11. Juvfiiiai: Ijitin .satiricjil poet of (he rnrlv Krnpirc. 

/i-oiv gr^test satirist in English. Aiith»»r of <JulUi'fr'« Travel.* 

(1«26) in which this quotation appears. 

..r .k^' in the party system of the House of Commons the leader 

of the strongest iiiinonty party is l^eader of the Oppo.sithm. 

j- not half, meaning ‘alisolutely’. 

♦ hread: a ligure of speech from the Bible, rneaninr 

that often by throwing things away great gain comes. 

/^‘rofe; I,.ong .J«»hn Silver in Treasure hlaiid. 
oJ. Apollo: a handsome Greek god. 

Inge .59. 4 . Joicett: hest known ns the translator of Plato's 

Pwloifuee. 

as. Murley: well-known critic and biographer. Secretary of State 
for India, 100.5-10. * 

26. the irony . . .; when a literal statement Is made its exactness 
often makes the writer appear irrmic. 

27. Quakerirh: the (Quakers arc u religious sect who lav particular 
emphasis on literal statement. 


VIII. ABOUT BACTERIA 

. ®I' 3. erofufton: the process whereby new s])eeieH of living 

things arise as a result of very small changes which take place In 
generation after generation. 

5. Oacterial Uveli bacteria are matter organized in a very 
simple way, just os we are matter organized in a very conmlcx way. 
ihesc simple organizations were evolved early in the earth’s life story. 
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10. lii the economy i.c. they are Important to thf whole arrange¬ 
ment of Xatjirc. 

12. tint/ orfjanismn: all onr knowledge of them depends on the 
mieposcope. 

I’age 63. 18. liquid air: cool air sufficiently and it becomes 

liquid. 

I‘apc 61 It. into jcine: when bacteria breed in fruit juices they 
cause cliemical changes in the Juice, producing f«>ni it such substances 
as alcoluil with many others. 

I’age 67. 7. itilrote content: nitrogen causes fertility in the soil 

as it is ncces,snry to all plant life. In India the nitrate content is 
usually adequate in the upper few inches of the soil only, so we see 
very li^lit ploughing or mere scratching of the soil In preparation for 
sowing; whereas in many other countries deep ploughing is done os the 
nitrate content goes <leeper. 

Page 68. 1 . coemicnlh/ dinphannu'i: diaphanous means ex¬ 

tremely thin and is applied usually to materials like the muslin and cobwebs. 
Here the writer means that in comparison with the diameter of the 
earth miles) tlie eight-foot thick surface layer in which life exists 

seems to he ‘tliaphanous*. 

IX. AnOlT lURUS 

71. t-5. economy: here means ‘arrangement': but cf. Notes on 

Cohhett. 

8. master-kep: opens all doors; so here means ‘the essential 
idea’. 

8. evolution: sec note on ‘Haeteria’ above. 

16. Upper Cretnceuu.t . . . Juraeeic: geologists describe different 
injers of the CArths surfaec which have become socccssivclv buried 
and these are two of them. They are able to tell within wide limits the 
nuini)er of years apo that each of these layers fonued the upper- 
most .stratum and for how long each was exposed. By examining the 
remains of Iiirds and animals found burled in these layers they can tell us 
somctliing of the creatures which existed all these thousands and millions 
of years ago. 

Page 72. 20-21. tnammaht the class containing all those types of 

animals which suckle their young. 

Page 73. 23. imes of a'erodpnamicf: wc all know that the nbilitV 
of any body to float or swim in a liquid depends upon the relation- 
.sup between its weight on the one hand and its size and shape on 
the other. In the same way there arc rules which govern whether 
anything, living or not living, can or cannot rise in the air These 
rules relate to the size, shape and weight of tlie body; the density 
of the atmosphere; and the powers, if nnv. which can be useti 
bv the body to lift and move itself. The rules which govern 
the rclationslups of these things are constant and are called the laws 
of aerodynamics. To take one simple example: a very broad thing, 
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dcvelnpi*:! 


re„.^in '''' """ “ ■'^'"' '>"'• 

of I^n.lon^'' ‘•i'«inguisl,e<l scientist, I>rofe,ss.,r in II,e Lniversit, 

the breast bone. 

28 //,e rfiViWm. „f th^ heart: in the less hiirhlv 

nnimals the heart is in the form of a simrie t.ih.- »,J Iw,. 

the vrng'’,,ml’/;r"'', ‘", "'<■ !ie'‘.|„|,;,;ci;, ';,f 

rijrht ami 1chambers, tun on the 

eaeh other”" " Y*’ *'*^**’ 

which corn, c ^ •■’''r^‘"K<“”'«*nt. the <).\\frciiate<t 

s sent r?h/T body. .And the oxv^^enated 

is sent to hL ‘^c far parts «f the body wl.ile the .,se<l-up bh.od 

he embrvos I’" rc-oxt^enated. In primitive tvpes'and in 

no Jv^orinm j <levelopment. becan.se there i.s 

nxytrenated bin >fl owj^cnatcd and uii- 

aml^nart . « -""’‘o "?’•.*''** P'^Vt^l.v to the lu.u> 

efficient. ^ ^ tx>dy. which i.s obviously u.i.sieful an<l lef.s 


with 

bhx)d 

blood 

blood 


nenXs 'l"hk nn.l 

i** the sneed of*^!! S[*eed ;ind fretiiicncv of movetnent 

the nroclsse. if vital d.cni.stry. \-itaI cW-mi.;irv consist.s in 

The inachim^v ’ tnachinery of onr Innlies in action, 

blood St iil «''«'^vs rnovinjr. even uhen we n-st. e.^. onr 

is suiinlicd hv f ”*^1 **’'■" <‘b‘b‘**'''te nmehinerv 

comXa^ vontinn.usly ■ takioK jdace. The 

coni Mjnentc- “ -J*'* **^*‘*>' broken down into simpler 

and riianv 0/1'/!'• oxypen, c.ilciiim, water 

tite nl'ice it J^[***^ np into more comjdicatcd ones to take 

brealcintr down "Inch have Iwen use«l. .As a ^^nvral rule tlic 

"I* use? cner^v"^ Thi/" ’"*""*'*' "'!"**' ‘he buildin;? 

thf» iiwu« k- !i ^ energy produced by breakdown apnenrs in 

the actlJlft^?** • / P'‘rtly as beat, and partly as the Mork re(|iiircd for 

rheinicn) heart, brain or inuseic; or is u.sed uj) again in the 

or iinufn.,! Y*^^*®f* "'Inch rebuild used tissues or expel poisonous 

Dlace substances from the body. These changes can take 

vital clian.1^4 tciiipcrotuCCS. A creature with rapid 

slow move more rapidly than one with a 

visihlf> el ^'^^••*'*^ 0 ’' The extraordinary quickness about a bird Is the 
visible sign to us of its rapid vital chemistry. 

Pair«i with our birds, the Himalayan snows. 

® * ■ Tertiary fCpoch: sec Note above on Cretaceous. 
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Notes 


p<ijrc 70. ()-7. heoHtie:^ of the countrf/^fUie: as the author says 
later, ‘England is fretting s<i crowded', and much of the beautiful 
i'ountrvsidc is heinp ruined by ugly houses an<l factories, just as 
hrii'k kilns verv often <lefacc tlie apjiroach to a tnodern Indian 

ntv, In a small country what remains of natural beauty is very 
valuable. 

Paire 81. 8 - 51 . I have seen people on the const of 

Yorkshire tnkinjr these poor birds and cleaninj: their plumage so 

that they can fly again. 

X. AROVT AM MAPS 

Page 8+. 28. Humptoii ('ourti the pulncc and park near 

London. People try ti) thread the mar-e for ainusenient, and when 

lliey are tired tl>ey can ask a keeper the way to the centre or the 
way out. 

XL ULTIMA TIIULE 

Page 89. 1. Ultima Thule: Thule was an island in the northern 

seas mentioned by old Greek navigators. It was a place of snow and 
ice; and day and night lasted six months alternately. The name 
means ‘the furthest off place'. On ‘a winter night’, possibly of storm 
and rain, such a place would come to mind. 

4. Iiens\tt</toH Garileii.i: one of the parks in London. 

11. the hirdsi the birds in such gardens in England grow’ very 
tame and soon grow friendly enough to percl) on one's arms and 
shoulders. 

16. hard put to it: worn out; or possibly, too small for her. 

Page 90. 2. parhedi rather unusual word for ‘dressed*. 

3. diwerdi/: dialect word meaning ‘faded’. 

6. tried to join with: neither shoes nor gaiters would quite cover the 
ankles. 

13. pureed: pressed together. 

21. ft’sr/jeHfme; lake 'in Hyde Park extending to Kensington 
Gardens. 

Page 91. 11. pipchineeque: see Dickens’* novel Dombey and 

i^oti. Chapter 8:—‘This celebrated Mrs Pipchin was a marvellous 
ill-favoured, ill-conditioned old lady, of a stooping fig\>re, with a 
mottled face, like hard marble, a hook nose, and a hard grey eye, that 
looked ns if it might have been hammered at on an anvil without 
sustaining any injury.’ 

18. crow's-feet: the name given to the lines in the skin running from 
the corners of the eyes, which arc a sign of age. 

17. Harmony Theatre: an invented name. Before amplifiers and 
gramophones every theatre had its orchestra, seated just Wfore and 
below the stage. 

80. Kinystom on the edge of London. 

Page 93. 8. excitiny the derision: this idea of the old man 

being laughed at by ever>’body is the motive of the sketch. Gals- 
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worthy rlrow sketch after sketch of those othl Iniin.in 
lost in a sfMntrc worlil. 

H. str;iyc<l hojiiclt'ss niuuuh. 

;->-V Moro,„ni: iimsicfil peoplo i.miiiI1v .uh.pte.! Italian nanus ns the 
Italians were sn|ipose(l to he a wontlcrfuHv niiisie..| people. 

30. .H, xui-r^.i.iful: sho\\ the wealth of the .)wiiers, 

3;?. tjruhhi/: dirty, the niother heinj: the streets •where all Die hoiise- 
lr<ints seem s<i .snceessfiir. 

I’a^e !»f. Itj. iiire t/ou uoficf: of his Intention to iDvc iii) )iis 
rooms. • 

«t». irieit mt : wears out my pafienee. 

29. htih: .she had no servant ami in an KiiLdi.sh town the hell 
rinj(s all day mostly with tradesmen and salesmen. 

30. SrotfUh desire: im.ssibly a little hard on that worthy peoiile; 

It js a general liurnan weaknes.s (o lirul good rcoMins for havinir done 
anything. ^ 

31 >dl hrontfwlorieg: a shnrp-featnred. Iiard face. '1‘hc Scots ar<- 

a tianl people and suffer imieh from a hleak cast wimi from the North 
>ea. 

I ape }t.>. •>. fJuodiiegt . . . : a familiar idiom, tneaninp here 

It IK ditlieull to say what he lia.s and what he has not pot ni> 
flic re. ^ ‘ 

I’ape 9*. 3. Unrt ;iti(her: in>w we .see her kindly affectiim for 

ne o|<| man: without such a reason she would never have kei»t 
him. ' 


1/. Miu'ji: a relic of conchinp davs, when rich peoide had their 
stables near their town houses. 

31. Anne n f/fjod thhuj . . . : colloijuial, mcaninp he saw he would 
pel more by waitinp. 

Tape OH. ti H-riyht: this and *1 let him’ for ’1 shall let him’ 

sliow that the hear leader was a foreipner si>cakinp the Janpuage 
JTiiperfectly. j e- e e 

*! pfiviUitei of payinp for tJieir dinner, and for them 

the little man has no nesitnlion in aeeeptinp money. 

25. cod’, a large I’oarse lisli whose head would weiph half a 

seer. 

. ^*^8® 13. cou»rieHC4$x always worrying about whether 

they are acting rightly and vet grumbling because they are so 

eonsclentlous. - . «• 

22. ScottUh temperament’, in this asjiect, a slave to u harsh moral 

• i*^‘, deecenti a reference to the siiccessfulness of the Scot 

in ixmdon. 

Page 101. - 31 . black coatx there follows a ^description of clothes 

which show that the new character is a successful tlieatricoJ 
manager. 

13 
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Notes 


Pa;fc H>2, 11-12. rnu'f //ft nl met you cannot persuade me to give 

\ou it tliinjr- 

16. , h(ir.ie make vmirsclf responsihle for the care of. 

20. kirk' it: eollo«|uailism ‘to kick the bucket* meaning 
to die, 

26. i/ui(l: pounds sterling. 

28. .ihoft: tliealre. 

31. look after iiumher one: look after Iiimself. 

Page H)3. 5. rocky time: liiianeially unsound. 

12. muijt vulgarism for ‘face*. 

21. turn him: dissuade him. 

26. oil the rockt: without money. 

Page lOk 7. ]\‘iTnl>le(loiit juburb of I.ondon where there are big 
liouscs. 

Page lO.*). 7. niihiiixen: like the Sphinx, silently, for ever 

watching. 

Page 107. 21. distinguished: part of the man's vulgarity 

to use unnecessarily the French form. 

26-6. laid out a f/ondinh hit: I have spent a lot of money on 
it. The irony is in the cheerless, comfortless atmospiiere of the house, 
like the dreary idea of the uttermost island ‘Ultima Thule’, despite the 
money lavished on it. The cats preferred Moronelli’s poverty, because 
kindness and sympathy were there too. The twist whereby Mr Jackson 
lias interpreted the name as giving distinction to his house is doubly 
ironical. 

XII. MR STRENBERUY’S TALE 

Page 108. 1. Iniidhidxf: of the inn. 

‘2. vierhaiiicalt without effort; habitual. 

3. ojie shillhu! . . . .: the change from the two-shilling piece given 
to pay for the beer. 

6. hit earh/t the bar of the village inn is a regular meeting place 
of an evening. There is usually a Public Bar and a Private one where 
more superior visitors sit. 

10. rei/hrt a regular customer; and by ‘a bit too reg'iar’ she implies 
that Mr Strenberry spent too much time tliere. 

Page 109. 5. delighted xchisper: landladies are by no means free 

from the human love of gossip. 

*23. drmc him out: get him to talk. 

81. tapped her forehead: thus indicating that Mr Strenberry was 
going mad. 

Page 110. 9. half-pints: the normal drink of beer. 

8*2. Highlanders: on advertisement posters. 

Page 111. 12. more fools: from his judgement of others we 
learn something of the man—that he is lonely for lack of suitable 
society. 


i 
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18-19. mrulr a prtlmrc lu- has jrrown in 

Mr Strenberrv <in<l rnfans tn stiuly liini, lu* inuU an i-miiso f‘'r 

sitting on. , , . n 

31. ft fftrcfi he iiie.MJS tiu* t <MJipnlsi>r\ riliicatHin tiu* 

villufrers havt- recfivctl has been a I.inc bfrau>c tlip\ <l>» not rcspctl Inin 

and wliat ht* savs. , 

J'atre 112. 2-3. ijiviifti . . . thf -.cink: winking at ont* anollicr as much 

.as to sav “Here i.s tliat inu-er fallow*. _ 

«. 7 objected . . . : 1 gently disagreed willi this gl«>omy view of 

things. . . , . 

13. Thft/ iconldn t h^tutu^i : lead ‘J hey t he 4|Mcer 

hoc*ri use* 

21. expectfiiitlyi l»o)>ing that this remark would make Itim tell his 

.slorv. . , 

Ihige 113. 9. doomndny: the <lay of doom or judgement upon 

which, according to the Christians, the souls of the dead arise aiul are 

judged, and according t.» the judgement .s|.eiid etermt\ m pleasure or 

|iain. 

27-2H. xhut him up: stop him from telling me any iijore. 

Page Ilk 18. fickerimj: similar to a mirage. 

29-3f). oae piece of ybiea: sheet.s of glass laid upon one anollier 

heeotne visible. 

Page 115. 11. liner of piyx: this is the only glimp.se of the sethng 

we are given during Mr Strenlurry's tale--a very homely subject gives 
contrast to the kind of story we are listening to. 

Page 117. 1. microhm: it is suggested th.at the man c«niies 

from a w’orhl in whii'li inierolK'.s are not allowed to e.sist: 
so he would have no resistance to tliem, any more than we liad to inniieiiwi 


in 1919. 

17. Welle: .Mr H. G. Wells wrote more than one book about the 
future, c.g. yt Modern i’topin: The Time Machine. 

Page 118. Jt-15. i-lverythimj itvoe jiniehed: the world was coming 

to an end. . , 

Page 121. 8. pinch of eall: the idiom is on can take 

that with a pinch of salt’, meaning the .statement is exaggerated or 
untrue. 


XIII. MH ODDY 


Page 121. 
of romance. 

Page 122. 
live. 

11. 'The 


21. romanlir: already old enough to belong to an age 
9. Cheleea: the luinnigli of I.t»ndon where the artists 
(Jood Intent': n restaurant. Chelsea still has these little 


(eashops, overlooking the river. 

15. Whietler'e: the geent painter painted this bridge, and his picture 
of it i.s so famous that the writer calls it his bridge. 
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20. Cnmhrut(ie: from the University. He had tome to^ live 
nnd work there, but the t>nly employment he had was as a reviewer, 
n eritie of books, a very insuffielent job, but he had youthful 
eonli<lenee. 

Piifre 123. 2l>. the future Kutx theirsi that is the difference between 
the olil l''njrlan(l and the h‘-n(rlund since the War. Then, life and succes.s 
seemed certain; today, alt i.s uncertainty. 

21. jiiithelir; for the War was poln{r to overtake them all. 

Pape 12k 12. neverenl rriticiim: becnu.se every young writer like.s 
to be thoiiglit to be writing in an entirely new way. 

23. H. ('. xhojn cheap restmmtnts in London. Dozen.s of them 
are dotted over the huge area ;)f the city. 

Page I2a. 20. oil ic'os finh . . . : the metaphor means that he enjoyed 
whatever came along without discriminating. 

21-2. Thorkeroff oiiil hirkeu.n great Victorian nove!isl.s. 

2^1. lifidrliffp: a novelist, forgotten by all but students, who 
wrote exciting an<l terrifying tales at the end of the eighteenth 
century. » 

23. Horhinn: wrote that very ]>op\ilur hook of light verse, The 
Iinjol(l.-il>y Leiieitch. 

2k (Jail: a Scots novelist at the time of Scott. Wrote about the 
luiml)le life t>f industrial workers in Ayrshire. 

2+. CoIhuni'K iun'eli»l!>: a collection of great novels piiblishcd in a 
uniform edition. 

2(). fi Oroy's Kletiy . . . : a first edition of Gray’s famous 

poem, or ot Defoe’s romance. In those days fantastic prices were paid 
for first editions. 

Page 12G. 8. dead tdmottl .... :the usual phrase for this is Ho fall 
still-born from the press’. 

k hrou'sedt literally used of animals, gently, persistently eating 
grass—and transferred to descrihe the placidity of people rending books 
in a library. 

fi. stork: piles of books. 

1C. 'How do you do'f'i the formal greeting in English. The correct 
reply is the same fonnula of words and not something like ‘Very well, 
thank you'. 

18. "yiueties": the last decade of the lust century; a'familiar 
word in literary circles because of the frequent discussion of the unique 
work done then. 

32. eii hrosse: n French phrase meaning ‘straiglit on end’ and so, 
close cut. 

Page 127. 11. pepuer-ond-aalt: an indeterminate colour like n mixture 
of these condiments tlien fashionable for trou.sers. 

81. one's oton youthi tlie old gentleman’s youth would be three 
decades before the Nineties. 

Page 128. 6-7. Oeorye Eliott her best known novel, i-ldom Bedit 
>vns published in 1850. 
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0. the Ond: the writer whom you oil wors)ii|>. 

15. Hardy: bom Novelist iind poet (till obout l^co) and later, 

poet (miy till his <leath in 1928. 

Pape 129. 2. patronizimji to coiulescentl to the old [lentleruan’s 
Ijrnora rice. 

9. duffer: the usual slang phrase i.s ‘ol<l dufier’ which means 
'old and dull person’. 

23. fur onh thiuy: artists are very sen.sitive to peoph-'.s opini<ms 
and their partie.s are often mutual admiratiiui .societies. So Toiuiuy is 
hurt by Russell. 

Page I3<>. 5. writtea out: having nothing left to say. 

10. yfr/onw: beautiful young Greek god, and so any beautiful young 

man. 

20. imagined to be eleejdeeii: according to the legend (hat unhappy 
lovers cannot sleep. 

28-29. Tnakitiy it uu: the usual phni.se for ending a (piarrel. 

Page 131. 10. The Lion: students arc always publishing new Joumal.s; 

mostly of poetry and they all die soon. 

12. I'eiKty Club; I.ilemry and Debating .Societies arc as 
imisliroomiike in their growth in Universitic.s as Journals. .\ few are 
old and famous; the one Stevenson belonged to in Krlinlmrgli ami cclcbratetl 
in an essay still flourishes. 

2t liffuorirti drape: a pungent form of sweetmeat, very cheap. 

27-28. apology wae iiereerary: for timnopolizing the conversation on 
his private affairs. 

Page IJW. 4. none <tf hit tmntentt: referring to his possessive air— 
it is clear already that she loves him no rnon*. 

12-13. affertian . . . curiotity: (he <»ne stirred the other. 

30-31. tecretly gax'e Tommy: who was now Jeahios of Russell ami 
glad to lic/ir of some one who nad never heard of him. 

32. 3/ttM/zuir: all the names arc iningiiiary in the story, being 
either verj* ordinary like Rmwn and Smith, or invente<l, like 0(hly and 
Galleon. 

Page 131. 27. out of place: he would not lit in to that gnmp of people, 
n sarcastic comnientar)’ on the group us‘the identity of Mr Oddy later 
sito ws 

Page 135. 5. ^ufuri*fir; a school of painting that flourished briefly 
at that tioie. 

8. gave no troutde: here means, gave her niece no social 
embarrassment. 

11-12. excellent talk: ironical ns is obvious fnim the next 
sentence. 

17. like ttinepine: a game in which pieces of woo<l like small 
Indian clubs are knocked over from a distance by nilling wooden ball-s 
at therm 

81. in the . . , xwim: here means to agree with the group, and 
usually to be regrularly associated with n group an<l so know what is 
going on. 
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Pape 136. 2. nlm^housei in English law the poor who cannot support 

thciiisflvfs can he kept in almshouses run by the state. 

!». pipinj . . . treble: high-pitched voice. 

Page 137. C. cnbhatie . . . beef: kitchen sjnells lingering 
everywlicre. 

Piige 141. f). editions de luxe: expensively printed and bound 

editions. 

ID. rttre first editions: tlie craze is referred to earlier. 

11. w’/iiVe parchment and vellum: very expensive fashion of that 
time. 

Page 142. 5. nobodif tells me the truth: presumably about his own 

work. 

XIV. ADVICE TO VILLAGERS 

Pape 113. 1. Economy: Ruskin’s definition in Unto This Last may 

jirofitably be comjiared with Cobbett’s remarks. The word is Greek for 
‘house law’ or, as the writer says, ‘management’. 

Page 144. 22. doctrines . '. . preaches: Christianity preaches 
poverty, and many modern thinkers, like Cobbett, hint that this valu¬ 
able leaching has been twisted so that the poor will accept the stpialor 
of poverty and not its fineness. Cobbett suggests more than once in his 
pas.snge that religion has been used to keep the poor contented while 
the rich exploit tlicm. 

Page 14.1. 13. diff'erent ranks: Shows that despite the last note 

Cobbett is not a socialist. 

21. su'eat of their hrou': tnie then, but in industrialized 

countries no longer tnie. Machines do the work. Men have still to learn 
to distribute the results. 

29-80. paper-money: attacked also by Burke. The introduc¬ 
tion of new currency often affects markets, and the noor 
suffer. The system of course works well in - India and England 
today. 

-Page 146. 8. Better times: this was written 1821-2 when all 

classes \}’erc still feeling the effects of tlie wars with Napoleon. 
The better times did come: indeed, the peasant’s lot has steadily 
become better. 

14. roast beef: he names two typical English dishes. 

16. refinements of sickly minds: Cobbett is a great realist, and tests 
good government by solid material comforts. 

21. false u'eiyhts; hove disappeared from England now. 

31-82. ‘little children . . .’ from the Bible. Everyone knew 
the Bible in those days, so the popular pamphleteer could wfely quote 
from it. 

Page 147. 12. act the part: i.e. look after their poor 

relations. 

21. erfucrtri’oa: there was great interest in education at this 
time and much writing of books for children. But it is well to 
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remeiiilM'r tliat edur-ition (li<l hccotnr loinpulsorv in Kntrland 

until 1870 The word really means hy derivation ’'I.i lead" nuf 

If’ hrain. What follows is vcrv like the nui>t advamrd 

thoufrht in India tod.iy on the siihjett. 

I .'ifre IIH. 3. offer, anti not heforf: this wouhl he too late. 

13. wagleful jtuf’lic exfit u‘liture: on li^rlitina Napoleon. 


XV. l)Rr..\.M CHll.DUEN 

Pape Ilf) 3. eoitcepfion of: iinapininp what thev wen^ like, 
only'*' *>“■> t'.v ‘tradition (story) 

« Field: I.anih\s prandinother. Marv Field, 

iVcrtford.shirc I'ousekeeper in “the preat house’ at Ul.ikesware. 

7. yorfolk: Lamb constantly blended truth and fiction. He 
chanpes the country here because the .same fainilv which his 
prandmother served owned the house wlien he wrote. He p'robablv make.s 
It Norfolk because the ballad i.s about Norfolk. 

12. httUad: a .siiiinlc fonn of i>oem for storv-tellinp. This one is 
p 8?| but will be found in Thr Oxford Book of BaUads, 

18-11. rruW uncle: after their parents’ death, the uncle who had 
promised to look after them 

^ harpain’d with two ruffians stronp, 

« hich were of furious mood, 

limt thev should take these children vounp, 

And slav them in a wood. 

10. liohiif iiedhreait^: No burial this pretty pair 

Of any tiian receives, 

TUI Robin Redbreast nioiislv 

p ^ Old cover them with leaves. 

1 age 150. 5. ui a manner . . . in a sort: old-fashioned phrases not 

now used. The latter means io some extent*. 

10. other house: there really was a newer house, built four miles 
away« 

?r^ fom6# . , . Abbeyi Westminster Abbev is cluttered with old 
umD8. Cluttered’ is a word used of useless or'uplv thinps—many of 
the tombs are very ugly, * ^ ^ 

13. tawdry: showy and nasty. 

17. otfnfry: londowners of great family. 

O.V of Psalms in the 6ld Testament. 

22 . Teetamenti the New Testament or ‘New Promise’ of 

of°thc B*/wc* Christians, which forms the second port 

*i.:„ *1*^^°*^ ft**’ hand*: expressing astonishment. Feats of memory of 

tius kind are not so common in the West as here. 
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Pnire 151. 3. niipnrition: ghost. 

li. ^ Emperors of Rome 

:,m,!l:; ...o.ci.ni„K ..c-ny ..c«.o y«.rs 

n ,l..s-roofcd building, urtif.ciallv henU-d, for the 

unnecessury flitting to , 

engrossing and useless. Sounds a contradiction, and 
such phrases have the name oxymoron. 

!a ';;;“r/:~r^liri',a,nh. the wnter-s brother, svho had recently died 
"« hi„d of fairy, and in,,,lies n 

s,,,all b,, .e very full of cncrg.v. Winterton, the feigned 

uuIuTbv •»i,icl, 1.e alllules to his early love, Ann Sinnuons. the 'Anna 
in his sonnrls. j,,,, sinnuons n.arried « Mr liartru,,,. 

•'ll /.ethe,' "'^rtnkrnlT/u^ftJJs bfotVgiu'e“nUre 

“ryifulnir.lP'the plsr The i.lea of s,,irits uniting there for ind,motion 

<-on>es from I’hito. tici-r with whom he wrote Tnha 

fron.’ ShaW'eom 'nd'wir'he cherished through the sad days of her 
insanity. 

XVI. THE FIGHT 

iiosing has "Iways b«n n“1>u-s 

ir,""™. ■" >^c;Lii.'h'; “'";r,;i„.,^''"vorr,„,/ ..nd Conan Doyle’s 

took nlace-in the open air as was Uien osual-in 1821. 

Se"^ t’igS r'^i^.ion^Jirrfrlj 

^gestSreX-n* S^-press readiness 

‘‘'page' 156. U. Ajax-. Greek hero nt Troy, second only to AchUIes 
in size. 
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15. u‘ilh nhoul'Ier*; Punidije Lml. II. .3(i6, 

16. lirijtlol: Xcate’s native ))la4e. 

17. Itiomed: another Greek hen* at 'I’niv. 

Pape 157. 27. '</riuiifd liorrUdf i^nrndi^c I.a.st. II, SK*. 

Pajre 158. II. fielit-niaitrenhiii: tianoinjr master antics. 

22-3. 'like lu-o clouds P,ir>idiie lu.d, II, TU -18 

Page 159. 10. Ittiiitet the niediev/il Italian poet win* wrote a great 

epic of a vision of Hell, Purgatory an<l Heaven. 

Page 160 .^ 4. Pretty u'ell: (juotetl a.s a typically P.ngli.slj niuier- 

-statement. See the passage fn)ni C. F. Mijntague. 

5. carrier po/eou*: then the speediest way of .seniling news. 

XVII. WALKING TOUKS 

Page 160. 25. canfiinj dilettantes: to cant is to use popular 

catchwords or ideas without linding out what the\ mean; a 

dilettante is a dabbler in any art: s^i the phrase is a stretng way of 

saying •stupi<l trifler*. Ruskin wrote about the spoiling of scencr>’ bv 

railwnvs. 

% 

27. of the hrolherhood; llie sharers of a mv.slerv; here Ihe jovs of 
walking. 

Page 161 . 2. humourt: emotic*n.s, sensations: a wortl witli a line 

history. 

« 

12. they do not jday off: thev are extremists, thev are incapable of 
mixing pleasures. 

16. ruracoa: like all licpieurs shouhl be drunk .sip by .sip and 
s;ivoure<l on the tongue; n broKit John is a large vcs.sci, U6e<l for beer, 
which is <Inink lavishly. 

26. uifjht-cajr. anything drunk at bedtime to still the brain and a.ssist 
sleeping. 

Page 162. 5. freedom . . . read it 'freedon; is of the f-ssence 

of it'. 

28. Christiani the hero of Pilyrim'e Proyrens who at the l>eginning 
of his journey had n heavy jiack on his back, sjTiibolizing his sins, which 
later he was able to throw off. 

Page 163. 5. Ahudnhi a merchant, in a story by Ridley, who was 
haunted by an ohi liag till he mended his evil ways. • 

16-7. at hie loom: his brain is working to And wor<ls for what he 

sees. 

Page 104. 1. clcncu: simple countryman, as in Shakespeare. 

2. sedentary: sitting: who cannot imagine walking for pleasure; 
the tramp having a pur|H)se, to beg or steal. 

Page 165. 2. epicure: here means he l.s fastidious about his 

road. 

23. the great barons: a metaphor from the feudal system. The 
king owned all the land and gave it out to barons to look after in 
return for military service. The trumpet ‘rallied’ men to the ‘standard*, 
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Ww fiftjr whicli marked tlic king's presence. The idea is tliat exercise stills 

all kinds of thought. . » .i 

Page 1«B. (irtidfis: referring back to the man who puts what 

he sees into words. 

12 . bivouac.^: cf. a night bivouac in the famous chapter 
Night among the Pines' in Stevenson s Trnreis vitth a 

f)ofikey. 

23 milhntilum: the coming golden age. Here and m the 
next sentence Stevenson plays with the idea of escaping froiii time. 
In England, where punctuality is a neccss;iry virtue in a vivid and 
eomiilicated society, time becomes a tyrant, a ‘misery as he snjs 

fete: the use of the French word for festival shows he is thinking 

of a French village. , • i 

l‘age Ifi*. 17. Milton: the quotation is troin his tract 

reopaffilictt (ISi-l-). 

31. ' (froifi spirits and water, usually hot. 

Page lliS.* •>. nicest roincidence: his ideas arc pleasant^ because 
tliev arc exactly one’s own. This is the correct sense of ‘nice’. 

' IS Tristriim Shamh/: almost more than the other books 
mentioned is to be read ‘by fits and starts' and lingered oyer. 
HehisP is a novel by Rousseau, full of a renewed joy m life as are 

Hcine'.s songs. * »» 

25. nudociotus: because it comes from ‘Jove, the nnine of the rather 

of the gods. - 

32. ruriosity: in the fine sense of inquiring, not the mean one ot 

prving. . ,, , 

Page 169. '2. provincial: of the provinces, i.e. country; the phrase 

therefore meaning ‘country manners'. 

7. Hums: I have been blythe wi’ comrades dear; 

I bae been merry drinkin'; 

I hac been joyfu' gath'rin’ gear; 

I hae been happy thinkin'. 

23. derwire .vi7«jice: cf. Wordsworth, 'Intimations of 

Immortality’: 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence. 

Page 170. 7. sociM heresy: revolt against what society accepts as 

true. 

12. PhUistines: Arnold’s name for the middle classes, whose one 
idea was to ‘gather gear’. 

19. reekiuy: Scots for ‘smoking’. 

21 . jerenfft circle: there were seven circles mounting upwards 
in an old Christian idea of heaven; so the phrase means, ‘in the highest 
degree contented’. 
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Xote.s 

XVIII. THE RU M ANT) THE POOR 

Page 171. nen-ffat: Jniid only divided fr.mi the UM i>v the ■cinds 

over whieli the tide ri.scs. 

«. flitted: a word used of ‘swift lighi’ insects. 

• the end of snninier, when the twili-dit 

might he two hours long. 

i age Hi- 3. wyslf-rniu.i .utdn*.^.^: she was like a creature from 

another world; for unlike liiin she ha<l no Imiie .or joy in life 

ItJ-l'- e'imphire: a plant which grow.s on rocks near the .se.i, whose 
flc.diy^ leaves are used in Jiiaking pickles. 

‘2i. I pndonped: the short j>aragraph makes a hrivik before the 
contrasting de-scrijitions. It evplains ni.s faseinati.m hv tluise eves so 
that he lingered. 

Page 173. 19. (’umiuent: the Xomian Concjuc.st in imiti. 

lnj(c 174. IS. the tujeittt the estiite 

rujfc 17.5. 11. mptive birth iliKUciri was a ^rreat lover of lords and 

aniriial.s and Ins memorial in n great lamdon luirk is .siirrminded hv a 
bird sanctuary. 

21. xnltiny: marsh lan<l overflowed hv the sea. 

i9. 'tioth of file eye’: la/.iness. He refuses to .see them, for if lie 
did he could not cxpre.ss them in his painting. 

ingt 17(i. 9. Stroud: he names three of the busiest street.? in 

ia)Ddon. 


